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Literature. 


SEA GLEAMS. 


*Twas a sullen summer day, 
Skies were neither dark nor clear ; 
Heaven in the distance sheer 
Over sharp cliffs sloped away— 
Ocean did not yet appear. 


Not as yet a white sail shimmered ; 
Not with silverness divine 
Did the great Atlantic shine ; 
Only very far there glimmered 
Dimly one long tremulous line. 


In the hedge were roses, snowed 
Or blushed o’er by summer morn. 
Right and left grew fields of corn, 
Stretching greenly from the road. 
From the hay a breath was borne. 


Not of the wild roses twine, 
Not of young corn waving free, 
Not of clover fields, thought we ; 
Only to that dim bright line, 
Looking, cried we, “’Tis the sea!” 


In life’s sullen summer day, 
Lo! before us dull hills rise, 
And above, unlovely skies 

Slope off with their bluish grey 
O’er the eternal mysteries. 


Love's sweet roses, hope’s young corn, 
Green fields whispered round and round, 
By the breezes landward bound 

(Yet, ah! scalded, too, and torn 
By the sea winds), there are found. 


And at times, in life's dull day, 
From the flower and the sod, 
And the hill our feet have trod, 

To a brightness far away 
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the table I caught sight of my uncle’s beady, black eyes watch- 
ing every movement. I had no know of carving, but I 
dared not avow my ignorance, and shyness ing my awk- 
wardness a hun old, I went on labouring hopelessly for 
some minutes, crimson to my hair roots, and with such a haze 
before my eyes that I could scarcely see. 

Then came a loud explosion of wrath from the other end of 
the table. Uncle John had caught sight of the macerated 
morsels which I was endeavouring to convey in safety to the 
plate, and he stormed frantically. My hands fell nervelessl 
at my side, and the room seemed to swim round—oh, how 
wished that the ground could have opened and swallowed 
me up! 

But the next minute a good-humoured voice beside me said 
“Allow me!” and Stephen had promptly moved the dish be- 
fore Mr. Charlton, who was dexterously separating the joints. 
I could not even say thank you, for I was ashamed to look up 
and let him see that I had tears in my eyes. I began crumb- 
ling my roll, and endeavouring to swallow some drops of wa- 
ter,and happily a well-directed question from Mr. Charlton 
checked my uncle’s wrathful tirade. 

Dinner progressed ; nobody spoketo me. I think Mr. Charl- 
ton wished to give me time to recover myself, and my uncle 


was too angry to appeal to me. 

At length the dessert was set on the table, and I consoled 
myself with the hope of an early release. But I had counted 
without my host, I had overrated my own powers; over and 
over again I endeavoured to rise, and yet sat still defeated ; 
over and over again I waited for a lull in the conversation, 
flushed like a peony at the mere thought of my own audacit: 
—there; until at length my uncle gave me an unmistakeable 
hint when I up, awkwardly dropped my handkerchief, 
had to wait till Mr. Charlton stooped under the table to reco- 
ver it for me, forgot to thank him, and finally stumbled out of 
the room like one pursued by an enemy. 

No wonder I provoked my poor uncle; no wonder if Mr. 
Charlton thought me 3 baby, or worse than that, for children 
have a natural grace,and my awkwardness made me graceless. 

But the evening was more hopeful. The gentlemen made 
their appearance early; Mr. Charlton coming at once to the 
little table where I sat at work, and nning to speak to me 


















































very beautiful gi, and wear what she would, she invarfably 
ap well-dressed. 

Phat morning—how well I remember it—she had on a little 
white tulle bonnet, with pink roses in the cap, and her wavy 
brown hair, which the wind had disordered, was vee a in 
the most picturesque confusion about her face and neck, one 
long, silky curl falling down the front of her muslin mantle, 
and perpetually getting into her way, and requiring to be 
tossed aside by a _— white hand, the palm of which had a 
glow of shell-pink. 

She sang. “I never heard her sing so loud or so well before. 
She did not look at our pew, but she chose a seat directly 
fronting it, and sat there looking a perfect picture, her chin 
pope ye her hand, and her eyes A eg to the pulpit, with 
the soft, earnest expression of a Madonna. 

I saw Mr. Chariton watching her, and I felt proud and 
pleased,—he was admiring my friend! 

After service Rose Carmichael waited for me in the porch. 
A child was ill in the village, and she wanted me to ask Mrs. 
Butterworth to send him some arrowroot. 

It was the first time in her life Rose had ever so waited for 
me, or preferred such a request; but she did it so lovingly with 
respect to me, sv thoughtfully with respect to the sick child, 
that she was irresistible. Mr. Charlton’s face showed that he 
shared my admiration, and I was just beginning to reflect 
shyly that it might be proper to introduce the one to the 
other, when Rose herself took the initiative, and addressed to 
him some trifling remark about the weather, which opened 
the way to conversation. Presently, we reached the rectory 
gate, but Rose passed it, saying she should be glad ot a little 

resh air, after her long morning in school and church, and 
that she would accompany us part of the way home. And 
she did so, the longer , and the remainder of our walk was 
taken up in talking of her. Mr. Charlton asked many ques- 
tions about her family, and admired her openly, and for the 
first time I had a jealous ving. 

When we came home, and joined my uncle at luncheon we 
avoided the topic. I never liked to mention Rose Carmichael 
at the Towers, and Mr. Charlton had forgotten her by this 
time, nee all 

In the oon, the sky was threatening, and my uncle 
would not hear of my going to church a second time,so, at the 
to- | last moment, Mr. Charlton started alone. There was a terri- 

fic thunderstorm later in the aay, vivid flashes of lightning and 
ventured on a few remarks of my own, and found myself em- | heavy clouds clashing overhead. I grew uneary as the time 
boldened to look upon my companion’s face. past, and watched anxiously from my window. Mr. Chariton 

He was an older loo man than I had expected to find | did not make his appearance till nearly dinner-time, and then 
him ; he could not be less thirty, and his face had a few | I hastened down to meet him. But he quite smiled to think I 
furrows, and his hair some grey threads which might have | had been apprehensive on his account; he had been sittin 
added even more years to his age. But he was handsome for | most comfortably in the rectory for the last hour and a half. 
all that. His features were firm; rather solid, when | The storm had been at its height at the close of the ser- 
they were not lighted up by that rare, smile which | vice, and Miss Carmichael had very kindly invited him to take 
sparkled even to his eyes and teeth. Before end of the 


shelter. 

evening I began to like him very much; he was so amusing,| ‘It was so odd,” he said, but he had found out that the rec- 
so -natured ; if it had not been for once or twice detecting | tor was brother to that old Carmichael of Caius, who used to 

a stealthy opening and shutting of Uncle John’s eyes, which “coach” him years ago. And as he was to Cambrid, 
proved that he was sleeping with wide-awake ears, I think | | shortly, he volunteered to take a parcel for old friend ; 
should have thoroughly enjoyed myer he was to call for it on his way to the station to-morrow morn- 
But by the next morning I time to freeze, and break-| ing. I suppose he did so. He started from the Towers a full 
fast was but a modified repetition of yesterday's dinner. How- | hour before the train-time, and I ran up to the garret-window, 
i during the , which we spent | and watched the dog-cart which conveyed him, driving down 
together in the drawing-room. I I did not know | the avenue till the turn by the lodge-gates hid it from view, 
and then went back to the dra -room with a heavy heart, 
and spent all the morning in an elaborate cover for 
of the “ Idylls of the King,” which he had left behind 


passages 

did not make his appearance, and 1 the 

5 th my name written in the title- 
ow 


coming down before luncheon, until an 
the library started me, and 





Turn we, saying, “It is God!” W. A. 
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A DREAM OF LOVE. 
A Story in Two Parts. 
PART IL. 


“ My great-niece, Amyce Cloyse—Mr. Hedworth Charlton.” 
The introduction was made in my uncle's quavering voice, 
when I shyly stole into the drawing-room before dinner the 


following day, and slightly bending in answer to the 


stranger's 


inclination, I crept into a seat close to Sir John’s elbow. 

Only those who like myself have been brought up in perfect 
seclusion, know the intense pain and awkwardness of such a 
moment to a young girl who has no lady friend to support 
her. I dared not raise my eyes; I felt my elbows and shoul- 
ders everywhere but in their proper positions, my cheeks 


buraing, my whole a twice as ungainly as it usuall 
was; — worse still 1 knew from that ominous way in whic 


Uncle John was clearing his throat that he was di 


with my awkwardness, and wished to give me a hint to re- 
hariton 


trieve my character. It was in vain that Mr. C! 


etn | beet ne ee ccans wi we ie tlie 


to cover my confusion, by continuing the conversation in 
which he had been en . previous to my entrance. Uncle 
John seemed to have a malicious desire to bring me forward, 
to make me speak, act, show off—in short, to prove me to be 


a person of some consideration ; and he could not 


conceal his 


annoyance when, at every attempt, I grew more and more 
random. 


awkward, stammering, hesitating, 


at 
Dinner was announced. My encle desired Mr. Charlton to 
hand me in, and I rose mechanically, and accepted his prof- 
fered arm, noticing then, for the first Se oe 
new acquaintance. The meal was very lengthy and sy eee 


Mr. Charlton’s efforts to make con r 
as my shyness overpowered me, and my s 


manifold misdemeanours. 


politeness and | into the girl’s head 
self-command gave way before the irritation induced by my 


Alas! Uncle John made no excuse forme. He forgot how 
ignorant I was of the world, how unused to ae 4 and he 
was serious! disappointed and han — oy not 
come out of my ell a e, young 
lady, well versed in my part as hostess: charming, affable, 
ready in conversation—in fine, the fascinating person whom 


he had recommended to my notice yesterday. 


We had an old-fashioned dinner, and and fish being 


removed, I saw, to m ee chickens 
were being placed reme. Mr. C to carve 
them, and though longing to accept his some impulse of 


aid, 
mauraise honte prompted me to say no, instead of yes, and 
cipitately to commence hacking See 


in the vain hope of discovering 
Mr. Charlton had said he would take chicken; a 
y 


w 
was holding a plate at my side, and from the opposite 


23 


end 


Ss 













The door between the two rooms was ajar, and I rapidly 


times, now. were those evening when my 
reviewed my last half hour’s conversation with Mr. Charlton, e and I, sitting , Often spoke of our visitor, 
and hoped that none of By manne Dad toon Seenteees or and invariably h the papers to see if his name was men- 
unorthodox. How hot I felt fora minute. Mr. Charlton had 


been reading Znid to me, and we had been speaking of love in 
the abstract—oh, dear, I hoped it was not an improper 
subject. 

y companion had not detected my uncle’s vicinity, and I 
dared not enlighten him. I sat on p Fon my conversation 
lost its spirit; I asserted no more opinions, and presently he 

ised that I was tired of his reading, and shut up the book. 
And I felt disappointed. I don’t know why. 

A minute later, Stephen stood at the door: 

“ Master wished to speak to Miss Cloyse.” 

I rose precipitately. I was going to be reprimanded. Could 
I deserve it, had I said , erat saying = ) ase or 
improper in a young lady ? ew peo to be very 
particular, and I was so dreadfully — 

But no reprimand was in store for me this time. Uncle 
John stood by the library door, looking very nervous and un- 
comfortable, but his discomfort had no connection with me. 
He wanted to back to his room, and there was that new | co! 
housemaid with the great crinoline di it out, and he 
dared not return while she was there; she always apologised | Rose C 
to him, and he couldn't bear being spoken to ; 
never could get rex voluminous skirts in the doorway— 
so would I go and send her out, before he went up-stairs? 

I ran off on the errand, greatl ine Sree 2 
another part of tha house and mysaif 
Uncle John’s particular table. He came up as I was thus 


One morning, post-time t to me untold happiness. 
“ie Ohariton’s hand iting, — 


5 it about 
that morning a lark !—to my uncle ?—I suppose 
so, for his li ‘eikcdl with ature uiie ad’be Grow meets hie 
heart, and me again and 


m 
visitor. Instead o with me this morning, he ap- 
to be in a ly good humour, and I thought I 
ad a favourable opportunity for consulting him as to whether 
it would be proper for me to go out riding with Mr. 
in the afternoon. Mr. Charlton said something about wishing 
OO _ Uncle John storming at th 
“ Im ” U was very near e 
word. “Why was I to think that things were improper. No, 
of course it was right, he would pe it wes Pik ee 
to make myself to m ve 
Sean the permeteain” "I bensa his muttering to himself as 
moved away: “ Improper, I wonder what has put that crotchet 


Well, we had the ride, and another still more pleasant on 
Saturday afternoon. I gece recovered from my shyness, 
and — friends with my companion. My uncie being 
so much of an invalid, we were unavoidably thrown on one 


another's society, and he seemed somewhat to be amused ro ts. 

my honestly avowed ignorance of things and people, and I came home with a heavy heart. Hedworth Charlton had 
to enlighten it. He conversed with me, he read with me, and | alluded to my useless life, almost with ‘h, and I was 
drew me out, encouraged me, gave me manifold useful hints, he made so much of Rose Car- 
and all in a brotherly sort of way, that set me indescribably at 's puny efforts. I was - could not rest 
my ease. fo we came to the Sunday, the day before that on content to be thus set aside. I to rival her—to 


which he was to return to London. ~ 
In the i 
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THE ALBION. 
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consult Hedworta Charlton about the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

I was delighted, for Hedworth Charlton was gratified and 
warmly applauded me—delighted, I meant for a moment, 
when he said that he would take Rose Carmichael into our 
council to-morrow, I drew back mortified and displeased. 
Henceforward it was more Rose’s scheme than mine; she had 
so much more sense and judgment than I had that she im- 
proved my every suggestion. The plans were drawn out, and 
she and Hedworth Charlton corrected them while I looked on. 
Oh, me, what it is to be jealous! : 

Again Hedworth Charlton went away; and this time my 
uncle parted from him with less cordiality, and was very cross 
all the day after he left, and I was very miserable. 

But he had wanted some rare autumnal flower for his col- 
lection of dried plants. I had promised to get it, and send it 
after him. Rose knew the spot where the oo grew, and she 
volunteered to show me where it was. e went together, 
secured a favourable specimen, and Hedworth Charlton wrote 
back cordial thanks to me, sending, at the same time, a grate- 
ful message to Miss Carmichael for the trouble she had taken 
in his behalf, and aging Smee about valuing that flower 
all his life, whereat my heart beat. 

Uncle John read the letter, frowned over the allusion to 
Rose, smiled at the succeeding sentence; but I think he must 
have had some after-misgiving, which he mentioned to Butter- 
worth; for she came to me that night, at bed-time, and warned 
me against “ yon forward hussy, Carmichael, who made 
such a palaver about her goodness, when there was none that 
thought much of it ;—wasn't she one of them sort that’s just 
bells calling other folks to church, and never gangs in their- 
sel? She concluded by a trite saying that puzzled me; 1t 
was something about pretty women and pinkt gowns being 
allus a cvtching on tenter hooks, 

Time wore on. Beyond reading in the papers of Mr. Hed- 
worth Charlton's sa: and doings we knew nothing of his 
further proceedings. My uncle gradually gave over talking 
about him, and n to sneer when I did so, and those sneers 
went to my heart like arrows. 

The building of the new school-houses was commenced, and 
their progress formed my one source of interest. Not an un- 
clouded one though, for Rose Carmichael over-ruled me even 
in this matter, and so successfully too, that I found I could 
not get on without her assistance, and having on one occasion 
chosen to quarrel with her about the merest trifle, I was fain 


to apologise the follow fay, because the men were at a 
i for orders, and Rose, not I, knew all about the 
plans. 


But I kept away from her as much as I could,—away from 
the village even in order to avoid her. I to mope, to 
tire of novel-reading, even of my own self, and hour by hour 
to sit lazily at the oriel window of the boudoir, dreaming idle 
day-dreams or reading my favourite “ Idylis,” and feasting on 
the associations they conjured up. 

The autumn was gliding away; the leaves were floating 
down from the copper beeches which skirted the flower gar- 
der, and my hopes were falling earthwards, too, one by one, 
——e and dying. 


no mother or sister to whom to confide my prief, -_ ter 
e was 


I nursed it un-vholesomely and miserably. My uo 
at the time, and Butterworth was too taken up in attending 
on him to observe me narrowly. I had nothing to amuse me 
—nothing pleasant to think about, and I was dissatistied with 
myself Had not Hedworth Charlton said I was leading a 
spoilt, useless life, letting my wide My ey lie fallow ? 
erhaps if I had been better and wiser, | might have gained a 
— — in his regard! 
+» L used to sit pondering how I could improve ,.myself—what 
great and good thing I could do to benefit my fellow crea- 
tures. I was on a wrong track altogether; I wanted to do 
everything myself, not to win Grace and Help, The beauti- 
ful new schools would shortly be finished and 0; ; 
wouldn't that be a work? And Uncle Joho made 
vague promises of building some almshouses afterwards. I 
must my him up to the mark; but meanwhile—meanwhile 
I was so idle and dreary. 

Morning after morning I used to see the woman at the lodge 
turn out her little tribe to run riot in the lane and fields, to 
idle, trifle, squabble. The village-school was clused—it was 
too far to send them to Hemsley, and there was no one to 
teach them or keep them out of mischief. Well, I used to sit 
all those long morni: in dreary laziness, and if a thought 
suggested itself to me how I might have gathered the children 
together, and instructed them for an hour or two, I thrust it 


aside; it wasn’t worth while; the school would be re-opened | Mrs. 


presently, and (the true reason) it would be too much trouble. 

An intirm old woman lived in the cottage in the lane; she 
was a wretched object, bedridden with rheumatism; poor, 
friendless, helpless. I put her down as the first candidate for 
my projected hospital, and shut my ears to s ons that a 
timely visit, a few verses of Scripture read in an audible voice, 
gifts of flannel, coal and other cottage comforts, or even a word 
of sympathy, or a morsel of pudding from my own luncheon- 
table, would have been acce; a Meee So The door stood 
snetaay open whenever | passed, but I never entered, only 
I renewed to myself that promise about the almshouses; and 
the old woman died before they were built! 

Why delay the end? It cannot come to any one else with 
the like shock and bitterness it brought to me. 

One Sunday morning, immediately after the close of the 
Session, I was startled by finding Hedworth Chariton in the 
rectory pew. Whien, through the ing of the crimson 
curtains, I first discovered him, he was looking over the same 
hymn-book as Rose Carmichael. The remainder of the service 
seemed to me as a trance. 

I hurried blindly out of church. Some one was waiting for 
me in the porch; a firm hand grasped mine, and whispered 
words of greeting. Oh! what a happy tone it was, especially 
at the conclusion ! 

“ And congratulate me, Amyce. Dear Rose has consented 
to be my wile; that is why I am here to-day.” 

What I answered 1 know not; my brain was on fire—my 
eyes scorched with oy The frosty autumn breeze blew 

pasaly agulnst my face ; there was a clear unclouded sky over- 
head, and sunshine and the sharp shadows of gravestones lay 
before me on the grass. 
Are you obliged to go home immediately, Amyce? Can- 
not you spare one moment for good-wishes to Rese? See, she 


is waiting over yonder.” 
I looked up. Rose Carmichael was standing by the rectory- 
gate, playfully tapping the privet hedge with her parasol. She 
she seemed watching us. Something 


seemed waiting, but 
in her expression—in those stealth glances under her 


eye-lashes—nerved me to 
hon aw : self-control, and I went forward 
“ God bless you, Rose: and 
1 4, grant you all the happiness you 


Was there sarcasm in my low accent? 


wea, Perhaps there 


Rapidly her liquid eyes sought mine, then the colour mounted 
to her forehead, and she looked down. I know not if for a 
moment she felt humiliated; she could not fail to have had a 
— of my secret, and she had always professed herself 
to my friend. So—but what are women friends in this 
narrow-hearted world ! 

“You are not looking well, Amyce,” Hedworth Charlton 
observed ; “ you have lost = colour, and grown thin. I fear 

ou have been over-done during Sir John’s illness. Couldn’t 

help you in any way while I am here? Do not hesitate to 
tell me if I can; you know Iam always 1 ag friend, and shall 
be doubly so by-and-by, I hope—” His smiling eyes were 
al nnd w 

is iis away u 

His filend the friend of Hose 
never! 

When I reached the Towers I knew the news had travelled 
before me. Quickly as I gained my own room old Butter- 
worth was there me, crying and sobbing, trampling on 
some imaginary foe, circling me with loving arms and caresses. 
I had meant to be proud and self-restrained, and bear it all in 
silence, but grief and tears are infectious, and at the sight of 
her distress, | flung myself on to that sympathising breast just 
as I used to do in days of yore. 

“Poor child!” Butterworth kept repeating, “poor child! 
poor child! and it’s all our faults. Master's and mine, who 
threw you together! Oh, dear! poor fellow! he’s crying in 
his room like a babby, and he says it’s retribution. Amyce 
Dillon’s son is revenging his mother,—honey, ye'll bear it 
bravely and not taunt the old man; he could not bear to see 
you le, and he’d blame himself all his life, if ye fretted 
and moaned. 

“That nasty, mean hussy Rose, with her low, palavering 
ways! Didn't | warn ye about her long sin; hadn't I seen her 

me once betore? Why did she come smiling an’ a mincin, 

ere every day last winter, worming herself round you, an 

as sweet as sugar on Master? Wasn't it that she thought, fail- 
ing younger men, an auld baronet warn’t to be despised, and 
that her doll’s face would look well for a‘my lady? Plague 
take her! An’ there’s that poor weak-eyed curate gone away 
all in a sudden, an’ what d’ye think Dick Dawson's mother 
told me just now? Why that yon Rose had flurted wi’ him, 
and made him no end of fine promises, an’ then turned him 
over cool as a cucumber whe tother came. Well, she'll keep 
any man alive as gets her, I'll awand her. She's as full of 
creases as an onion.” 

“ Don’t—don’t—I can’t bear it—oh, Butterworth, I think my 


heart will break !” 
The old woman’s manner . She clapped me on the 
tone by which she was 


back, and adopted the half-scoldi 
wont to manage my uncle. 

“Break! Stuff an’ nonsense, it will none break ; hold your 
noise, Amyce Cloyse, one would think nubody had iver had a 
bit o’ trouble afore ye. It’s allus the way wi’ woman folks and 
childer, they mun hev and cowpox, and love-fits, an’ 

t over ‘em, it’s in the natur’ on’ em, and it’s a good thin 

one wi’. "Tain’t many as love carries off—lor’, no !—not half 
so many as die o’ King cough, an’ those few, why they’re bet- 


iously and hurried home. 
armichael’s husband—never ! 


ne, re oe weak criturs as has no constitutions. 
More heart folks have, longer life for ‘em, for 'tain’t so soon 
broken and worsted. Hearts make a folk live, and do, and for- 


; if ane prop breaks dowu, it clings round ‘tother, and ay, 

myce, a true heart allus looks up to the sun, that’s to 

G Te , an’ it don’t care then for a trampling heel, 
not it.” 


Rude as was Butterworth's consolation, it was genuine and 
wholesome, and, ee it, I dare venture to my 
uncle’s room, and assure him by a t kiss, that my life’s hap- 
acaiger not been seriously impaired a dream of love. 

either of us spoke of what but after crying 
for a few minutes behind his handkerchief, the old man 
as usual to fret and scold about the basin of bezf-tea, which 
oes ae eae for his luncheon. He had forgotten 
my sorrow when not the memory alive by a show 
_— And what would have been the good of doing 

? 


But my uncle was at heart very kind and pit: to me, and 
in the first few days of compassion would willingly have con- 
ceded anything to my happiness. Was I lonely’ I had carte 
blanche to go into society, and take the foremost place to which 
my position entitled me. Did I wish friends at home? there 
was a certain widowed cousin of his, who would be only too 
happy to come and bear me company. But Butterworth 
warned me her. She said there “ was never no getting 

out o’ ? house when she wor once in, and for 
her part (Butterworth’s), she was allus wary o’ folks wha left 
their ,hats i’ the hall:” so I acted on her hint, and assured 
my uncle I was perfectly content to remain where, and as I 


was. 

And so I did, despite the ot Sean the various pre- 
parations of fos Uaranictont's marriage. I was fortunately 
et oe an excuse for declining an invitation to act 

's- 


by the state of my uncle’s health, and 
that plea also to keep nie a close prisoner to the Towers 
for few weeks that intervened between the announcement 


ani 
But when the 


y came, I could no lo restrain 
myself. Imprudent as 


knew the course to be, I donned m 
hat and cloak, and stole 


y 
the grounds to the village, 
siving bhai © the chou ts small side door-ot 
which we had the key. 
red curtain of our 


I was hid behind the 
the chancel 
passed. I 


pew when the wed- 
; I could almost have touched 
w her folds of satin and lace; 
whica had doubtless been his 
her luxuriant brown hair. I 

so cold, so heartless, the face 
could scarcely restrain a groan. I 


hig (apt hy om ne: I was in a trance. I saw him 

take her hand, I h clear tones of his dear voice “ for 

kneeling site by side. 

I could not Snyeut Tamiey pan th my not 
» 1 might do rash ! 

from my hand, and I actually 


here—they were sate in the I my dis- 
ordered attire, and to theside-door. The crowd was round 
at the other side of the church where the were wait- 


carriages 
a little ild leaning against a tomb 
she came tenclll toma charity She wae pieous-tost. 
i haggard features, Re un- 








myself down ou a low chair in my lady's boudoir, and covered 

my face with my hands. How long I crouched there, I know 

not; the clear red fire in the grate flunga warm light over my 

clasped hands, chased shadows here pe there amid my sandy 

~~ But I was impervious to heat and light, for I was 
eep. 

1 woke with a start. Some one was bending over me, 
looking in my tace. Eagerly I raised my head. Were not 
those Hedworth Charlton’s soft brown eyes which met mine? 
and with what a rare expression of love and tenderness. 

My heart beat frantically. Where was I—what had hap- 
pened? See it was he, standing by the fireplace, and looking 
at me with an unmistakable glance of affection, such a glance 
as two months ago he had cast on Rose Carmichael by the 
es hedge, only far softer, more pleading, more tender. 

d it only have been a dream about Rose, and the mar- 
riage, and everything? Could he at heart care for me still and 
only for me! 

es, he was surely by me, bending lower and lower, nearer 
and nearer, till I fancied I felt his breath on my forehead, and 
I stretched out my hands, and sprang upward to meet him. 
Alas! my arms grasped only the hollow air, and the sound 
of a coal falling on the hearth awoke me more thoroughly. 

No one was there—the room was empty—my chair was in 
its old position, and the hat I had flung aside on my return 
from the village, was lying at my feet. 

I raised my eyes to where I had beheld the vision, and there 
was the picture in the oval frame,—the thorn-encircled Head, 
and an expression of Divine Compassion in those sorrowful 
eyes. “Je tai aimé d'un amour éternel,” spake from the scroll 
like the voice of an angel. 

Convictisn rushed upon me. I bowed down my head, and 
wept those tears which are at once prayers and the seed of a 
Higher Life. Like Peter of old, 1 wept bitterly because | had 


denied my Lord. 
Lage my tears I glanced up in, but my eyes were 
hazy, and I could not see distinctly. Try as I would, the por- 


trait faded before me, the pitying gaze seemed averted; as I 
watched breathlessly, eagerly, it seemed to change, and no 
longer to regard me with love and compassion. 

In the place of that picture of a crucified Saviour, there rose 
the pinched, careworn face of that little child to whose appeal 
I had lately turned a deafear. She was looking at me through 
the mist, haunting me with her hollow, reproach‘ul eyes,—had 
she not urged me “ for the love of God?” 

I writhed in agony. A moment ago, hope and comfort had 
come to me from a Divine Source, now they were obscured by 
the very memory of my own sin. Where was that text which 
had spoken to me of ’s love? What wasit? I could re- 
member nothing, no text whatsoever, save one whigh said: 
. uch as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did 
it not to Me.” 

I started on to my feet ; I faced the real picture. I told my- 
self it was a dream, the delusion of a fevered brain; but for 
all that, I could not divest myself of the impression it had 
made. I was glad to see, through the window, the real beg- 

-child stealing up to the house to ask charity, glad for once 
o +f life to go down and relieve the afflicted. 

All this happened years ago, but I have never forgotten my 

Dream of Love ! Ricamonp. 


. NOTES FROM. NUMIDIA. 
THE “GRANDE KABYLIE.” 

The district which the French, somewhat grandiloquently, 
= head os — J? deny ey region, 
e Vv oO! ier, in that of Con- 

pom Ly h may Ne roughl Gunt m4 a@ quadrilateral, 
about eighty miles by sixty extent, bounded on its north 
aide by the Mediterranean, on the south by the great plain of 
the Medjana, so tamous all through North Atrica for its breed 
of horses; on the west by the stream of the Isser, and on the 
east by the high road from Setif to Bugia. Its limits.are fur- 
ther defined by the position of four rather important French 
settlements, one at each corner; Dellys and Bugia at the 
north-west and north-east, Aumale and Setif at the south-west 
and south-east. Within these boundaries lies the country 
which, both as regards its scenery and the character and in- 
stitutions of its inhabitants, may claim to be considered the 
Switzerland of North Africa. The noble chain of the Djebel 
Djurjura, with peaks rising. more than seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, runs diagonally from the south- 
western angle, near Aumale, to the north-eastern, where it 
terminates with the Mount cee and Cape Carbon, just 
above Bugia. North and south of this chain lie two main 
lines of vailey, that of the Sahel on the south, that of Sebaou 
on the north. These are the leading geographical features of 
the Great Kabylia. The rest of its area is a wild confusion of 
lofty mountain ridges, each with a village perched upon its 
extremest point, and separated from its neighbour by a deep 
dark ravine, whose sides are clothed with tangled thickets of 
evergreen oak or luxuriant groves of fig and olive. So much 
for the general aspect of the country. It is inhabited by a 
race that in almost every particular presents a strong contrast 
to the Arab of the plains below. The Arab is lithe and slen- 
der in figure, and generally of an aquiline cast of countenance; 
the Kabyle is squarely and sturdily built, rather broad-faced, 
and with a nose of the type which is described as “ ordinaire” 
on a French rt. The normal state of the Arab is that 
of a wanderer and a dweller in tents: he has no instinctive at- 
tachment to the soil, and when he does take to a settled life, it 
is as it were under protest; contenting himself with an unsub- 
stantial and flimsy dwel and bestowing no more labour on 
the ground than is req to raise him a scanty crop of bar- 
ley. The Kabyle, on the other hand, clings as tightly to his 
rocks as a limpet: he builds himself a comfortable, substan- 
tial house, with stone walls and a tiled roof, and changes the 
rough mountain side into a rich garden. The Arab hates la- 
bour, and has few manufactures; the Kabyle is industrious, 
and a clever handicraftsman, especially in the working of me- 
tals. The Arab lies freely and objectiessly, and pilfers for the 
love of pilfering : his statement is valueless, except as a means 
of arriving at the truth by a kind of inductive process. The 
Kabyle, as a general rule, tells the truth, and, unless you are 
at eumity with him, respects your property. He wil) make a 
hard bargain with you, but, once made, he will keep to it; 
unlike the Arab, who, if you leave him a loopbole, will wrig- 
gle out through it. With strangers there is a mixture of shy- 
ness and obsequiousness in the Arab’'s behaviour, while about 
the Kabyle there is an unmistakeable air of independence and 
self-reliance, as it he did n@t much care what you thought about 
him. In short, there is little or nothing of the Asiatic about 
the Kabyle. Even yoy ~ a | a aay « cast. 
Though he does not witulness of polygamy, he con- 
siders that on the whole a man ought to be content with one 
wife, and admits the woman to bea ly rational being, 
quite fit to be entrusted with her liberty, deserving of social 
equality, and not born to do more than her fair share of the 
work of the household. 
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His form of government is essentially 
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democratic : the Amin, who corresponds generally to the sheik 
among the Arabs, is elected by the universal of his 
village. The Amins of all the villages of a form 
its parliament; and one of their number, elected by 
themselves, acts as the chief of the whole tribe—the 
head magistrate in peuce, and commander of the forces 
in. war. The tribes, again, bind themselves together by a 
“soff,” or league, offensive and defensive ; so that, as General 
Daumas says, “ politically speaking, the Kabylie is a kind of 
savage Switzerland.” It is to this federal organization of the 
tribes that he, as well as Jules Gérard, traces the origin of the 
name, which in its Arabic form of K’batl signifies nothing 
more than “ The Tribes.” 

It is fur more easy to say what the Kabyle 1s not than what 
he is. Whatever he may be, he certainly is not a member of 
the Arab family. He is, geologically speaking, the oldest for- 
mation among the mgny strata of which the population of 
North Africa is composed. He may be the descendant of 
some of the ancient Libyan tribes mentioned by Herodotus, 
or of the Massyli, Masesyllii, and others found in occupation 
by the Romans, or of the Vandals driven into the moun- 
tains by Belisarius, or the offspring of a mixture of all these; 
but at any rate he dates from a period earlier than that of the 
invasion of Africa by the Saracens. In default of any positive 
evidence, it must be confessed there is a certain amount of 
ay og on the side of the Vandalic theory. Unless the 

vandals were completely exterminated, or absorbed by the 
Arab invaders—neither of which hypotheses is at all a likely 
one—they are still to be found in North Africa. It is true the 
same argument holds good with respect to the Libyans, an- 
cient Numidians, and others ; but then we have the Josep, 
the Chaambi, the Beni-Mzabites, and several other Desert ana 
Sahara tribes, quite distinct from the Arab, and much more 
probable representatives of the older peoples of Barbary than 
the Kabyles. Assuming, then, that there is somewhere the 
conquered remnant of a Gothic race, where are we so likely 
to find it as in the fastnesses of the mountains? But wher- 
ever, all through North Africa, the mountains are highest and 
steepest, there we do find a people with a number of charac- 
teristics, physical as well as moral, which are decidedly Go- 
thic, and whose tradition besides generally points to a North- 
ern origin. 

La Grande Kabylie owes its title and its importance to its 
position. The other mountain districts inhabited by the Ka- 
byles, such as the Auress, for instance, have given the French 
but little trouble. They lie out of the way, and it was never 
worth while taking any extraordinai ins about their com- 
plete subjugation. With the Grande Kabylie it was quite 
otherwise. Here was a compact mountain stronghold, lyi 
just between the two most important French settlements, ‘AL 
giers and Constantina, and held by a sturdy independent race 
of mountaineers, who had defied the Arabs, from whom the 
Turks had never been able to get a penny of tribute, and who 
showed no disposition to be more submissive to the Turks’ 
successors. This was a state of things “most tolerable and 
not to be endured,” especially when, on the other side, there 
was an army in prime fighting condition and in want of work. 
We need read but little history to know what must inevitably 
happen under such a combination of circumstances, nor can 
we honestly blame the French for looking on the conquest of 
the Kabylie as an absolute necessity. Any other nation in the 
same position would have done the same, and very likely the 
Kabyles were lawless and troublesome. But it was not until 
the end of the year 1857, after more than one hardly fought 
campaign, in which many a village was pillaged and burned, 
and many a mountain a crossed with severe loss to the 
conquerors, that the last Kabyle tribe gave in its submission, 
and his Majesty the En.peror of the reigned supreme 
from Algiers to Constantine. 

For the better suppression of any reactionary movements on 
the part of the Kabyles, the French have established several 
military posts in and around their country. Besides Aumale, 
Setif, Dellys, and Bugia, which are always well garrisoned, 
they have in the very heart of the Kabylie, Beni Mansour, Dra 
el Mzan, gpd Fort Napoleon, a strongly fortified permanent 
camp, fix€ on the summit of one of the northern spurs of the 
Djurjura, the establishment of which is admitted by the tribes 
themselves to have given the deathblow to Kabyle independ- 
ence. On the south side, the Kabylie is held in check by the 
euphoniously named fortress of Borj-bou-Areridj. To an un- 
scientific eye it does not seem a particularly formidable fort- 
ress. As you approach from the side of Setif, it has an absurd 
burlesque likeness to Stirling Castle. Out of the bare brown 
dusty plain which stretches away for miles on every side, there 
rises a kind of hiilock or heap at least five-and-twenty feet 
high, on the top of which sits a little fort defying creation. 
But, if not well calculated for inspiring fear al , it is very 
imposing in its own immediate circle, like some men who 
make up for their want of weight with the world by an over- 
bearing demeanour at home. Round about the base of the 
mound, which is planted with sticks that have hitherto shown 
no disposition to become trees, and is, further, strewed with a 
profusion of broken glass, suggesting that at some period in its 
history the citadel suffered a bombardment of empty bottles, 
there is clustered a meek village of subdued white houses, to 
all appearance so effectually snubbed that they have hardly 
spirit for more than one story. Upon these the fort looks 
down with a severity of loop-hole and battlement that shows 
it is determined to be respected here, whatever the Kabyles 
yonder may think of it. ids bombshells ! it is not a fort to 
be tritled with, and Mr. Bach H the butcher, and the 
keeper of the baths, and the two rival café rietors, the 
leading citizens, had better mind what they are about, and not 
aitempt to incite the populace to insu nary proceedings, 
or their shops will be about their ears in five minutes. 

One of these houses has sufficient self-assertion left to call 
itself a hotel, trusting to its ability to make up two beds, and 
its possession of a bar and a hen-coop, to support the charac- 
ter. Here, as Borj-bou-Areridj is a good point for a 
journey through the Kabylie, I took up my quar<ers, intend- 
ing to remain no longer than was necessary to charter a wnule 
and guide, and lay in provisions for the expedition. But 
mules were scarce, and their owners disinclined to hire them 
out for even a two days’ journey into the Kabyle mountains ; 
so I stayed on at Borj day after day, living upon hens and the 
hope of deliverance. The dreariness of the place was of itself 
a sufficient reason for being anxious to quit it, but I ee = 
another in the penitentiary for fowls just mentioned. Not 
that I objected to a poultry diet; the traveller in out-of-the- 
way places in North Africa must take what he can get, and be 
thankfal, even though he may find that “fare is fowl” toa 





him” by reason of his extreme unfitness for the table. Day 
day he saw his plumper and worthier pay carried off, 
but the fact that they were taken, and he left, excited no 
thankful feeling in his obdurate breast. On the con 4 
think it made him arrogant and self-conceited. He ascribed 
to his merits what was due simply to his seniority, and con- 
templated the future with the eye of a sceptic and a ma- 
terialist. 

Being a bird of advanced opinions, he had shaken off that 
prejudice of his race which makes crowing a ceremony con- 
nected with daybreak, and took a purely secular and sensual 
view of the matter, crowing all thro the night whenever 
the whim seized him, and treating it as a branch of the fine 
arts in which he obviously considered himself a proficient. 
There was something, too, peculiarly aggravating about his 
crow. It was always delivered in two parts, the first ad- 
dressed to the world in general; the second, a kind of self- 
satisfied confidential clucking, to himself and those in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood, as much as to say, “ there! and now 
perhaps you'll] furnish me with the name and address of an 
cock you know of that can turn out a crow like that.” In 
short, while he was an impending fate, a Damocles’ sword, by 
day, he was as bad as a troubled conscience by night, for the 
head of my bed was within three feet of his dungeon, and 
more than once I thought it would be almost as well to eat 
him and have done with him. I might escape with dyspepsia. 
But vengeance, though long delayed, came at last. Day by 
day I saw my fate approaching, like the ceiling in that horri- 
ble story of “ The Iron Shroud,” until one nignt I found that 
not a single fowl remained between me and the old rooster, 
and I “bitterly thought of the morrow” and the morrow’s 
breakfast. As for him, the neamess of his last necessity 
brought no nearer conformity unto it, as Sir Thomas Browne 
would say, and his last hours on earth were spent in reckless 
and indecent riot. But some time after midnight the house 
was roused up by the arrival of two belated travellers from 
Aumale. With—to quote the words of the poet—feelings that 
can be more easily imagined than described, I heard the de- 
mand made as to what there was for supper, and the answer 
given that fowl was available, and shortly after, just outside 
my door, the shrieks and struggles of the expiring cock told 
me I was saved and avenged. travellers, as it afterwards 
appeared, survived the night, for I met them next morning at 
breakfast, which was an inferior meal, but, they affirmed, far 
better than their supper, for, said they, “ les poulets de ce pays- 
ci sont affreusement durs.” 

I mention this old cock because it is to him that, to some 
extent, I owe a pleasant excursion, and something of an ad- 
venture. Weary of hearing him singing his own praises, and 
of the monotony of Borj-bou-Areridj generally, I determined 
to go abroad — of excitement. About ten miles to the 
south of the vi there rises a noble mountain range, called 
on the map the Djebel Khellouf, but mentioned by Dr. Shaw 
as the “ Jibbel Tate,” which separates the plain of the Medjana 
from the Sahara. From an inspection with the telescope, an 
“from information which I received,” it seemed probable that 
a day or two might be spent in exploring its wilds with at 
least as much pleasure and advantage as in watching the ma- 
neuvres of the soldiers in the barrack, or the bargainings of 
the Arabs in the market-place. An arrangement was accord- 
ingly made with an Arab who had no objection to let out his 
mule for a short job. He was to deposit me and provisions 
for a couple of days at a certain spot on the mountain-side 
which he pt Sm to know intimately, where there was a 
camp of French wood-cutters and -burners. Here I 
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return on foot. The plan was a simple one enough, but unfor- 
tunately its execution led on the statement of an Arab. 
For seven or eight hours we plodded onwards and upwards 
under the shade of the = cedars which clothe the moun- 
tain from base to summit, without coming upon a sign of 
camp or wood-cutters. This seemed strange, and a to 
my guide for an explanation, I ved that his face, which 
in the morning had beamed with confidence and self-esteem, 
now wore a rather puzzled and dejected expression. 

It was easy to see how matters stood, and after a little cross- 
examination, it came out that he had never been on the 
mountain before, and knew nothing whatever of the camp ex- 
cept by hearsay, He swore stoutly, however, that it was some- 
where in our neighbourhood ; so stoutly that had I not had 
the word of others for it, I should unquestionably have doubted 
its existence. When in doubt, lead trumps, says Hoyle ; when 
in a difficulty, take refreshment, is the corresponding maxim 
with the mountaineer. It helps to remove irritation, makes 
you take 4 philosophical view of your position, and gives you 
time to think. Thus fortified, I resolved to push on for the 
highest point of the mountain, which rose just above our 
heads, leaving the guide and his beast to follow at their 
own leisurely pace, and there look out for smoke ascending 
through the trees, or any other signs of human life. Ifthere was 
nothing of the sort to be seen, it was clear we must make up 
our minds for a bivouac, for to return was ott of the question. 
And nothing of the sort was to be seen. There were fidgety 
mountain partridges running in and out of the brushwood be- 
low, and a pair of stately lammergeiers wheeling in wide cir- 
cles high over head, but these were the only signs of life with- 
in the visible horizon. Right and left the ar cedar 
forest, filling up the glens with dense masses of dark green, 
forming broad shelves of foliage along the steep sides of the 
ravines, lying sparse and thin on the bleak summits where 
gnarled stems and bleached tree-skeletons showed how storms 
swept over the Atlas, but everywhere, grim, still, and silent. 
And for stillness and silence, there is no place like a cedar 
forest. On the sultriest, most breezeless day, there is always 
a stir and a whisper among the leaves of the oak and 
the needles of the pine; but the cedar is 
susceptible of the gentler emotions. He a f writhe and 
groan under a storm, but he is far too to yiel 
fair ye S ‘Sevan or ta light oireris he is too 

fair young or the aspen ; he grave, 
and stiff, and old for such trifling. Basses, jeunes filles, pas- 
sez;” was he not the patriarch of the woods when Solomon 
went forth to study botany ? 
n descending, I found that mule and le had disap- 
ae per My first impression, of course, was the miscreant 
ad bolted with my plaid and the provisions, and I felt rather 
in a fix. A night under the 
evil in fine weather, but then it is as well to have some crea- 
ture comforts beyond a ane ot ee. ee coe oe 
flask, and some tobacco, w were all the stores 1 . On 





monotonous extent, The fact is, 1 found myself steadily eat- 


ing my way through the occupants of the coop up to a certain | 
elderly bird whose figure promised a toughness such as I had 
never yet encountered, and I vowed to submit to almost any i 
extortion in the way of m i 
accursed carcase. Like the prisoner of Chillon, 

had been so long in confinement that he had become quite | 
used to it, for death, as the Arabs put it,“ would 


ad | Medail ; so they 


be thought of, he ar; on account of the cold of the night, 
and certain lawless Arabs who pervaded these mountains 10t 
to speak of lions and thers. But on the other side there 
were honest and civil Arabs, who would gladly give us shelter 
and kous-kous. Well, perhaps a tent was better than a tree 
if it rained, and perhaps the woods were not safe, though I 
more than suspected at the time what I afterwards found to 
be the case, that his descriptions of the dangers was large) 

embellished with the Oriental figure, “bosh.” The wood- 
cutters, whom we did find the next day, had never seen or 
heard lion or panther during their residence in the forest, 
and were of opinion that the Arabs who were about were 
not a bit worse than any other Arabs. As we crossed the 
col before-mentioned, we had a wonderful scene before us. 
As far as the eye could reach to the south and west, the vast 
plain of the Sahara lay spread out, a great yellow sea, into 
which the sun was sinking like a disk of burnished copper. 
A strange reddish haze, as if the air was saturated with desert 
sand, hung all along the horizon. Many miles away to the 


y }south was a lon shining strip which I knew must be the 


great lake of Msilah, the largest in that chain of salt lakes 
which runs across the Sahara from the Gulf of Cabes to the 
Morocco frontier. Below us the mountain side went down 
steeply for some distance, and then broke off into a series of 
bluffs and buttresses separated by deep grassy valleys, Down 
one of these we travelled, and presently we came on one of the 
honest civil Arabs, leading home his goats. He was evident- 
ly puzzled at my guide’s proposition about lodging in the tents 
of his tribe, but he raised no particular objection; and before 
long we came in sight of the encampment to which he be- 
longed.— To be concluded next week. 
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THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 


* * Provided with a letter from the Government engi- 
neer, I was afforded every opportunity of getting a complete 
idea of the whole unde: ng, and can now pertorm the part 
of cicerone to the reading public at home, whom I am about 
to conduct over this wonderful chantier, in which the charms 
of nature are combined with oe of art. The first idea 
of making a tunnel in the dij n now fixed upon for the 
railway between Piedmont and France was suggested by a 
person named Medail, an inhabitant cf Bardonéche, who, 
being well acquainted with the country, and knowing the 
footpath traversed by the mountain populations in their con- 
stant communication with the inhabitants of the valley of the 
Arc, was the first to announce that the pass by the Col de Fre- 
jus was the least difficult of all roads leading to Savoy. s 

Acting on this information, the Sardinian Government di- 
rected Mr. Mans, the celebrated Belgian engineer, and the 
Chev. Sismondi, a very eminent geologist, to undertake an ex- 
amination of that part of the country which lies between Susa 
and Modana. By their studies they confirmed the opinion of 
ed to draw up plans of operations for 
the purpose of effecting a railway intercommunication between 
Piedmont and Savoy. According to those studies it became 
evident that the line of railway would have to under the 
Frejus ridge at a depth of a English mile below the sur- 
face, and that the length of the tunnel would be somewhere 
above eight English miles. Shafts were therefore quite out of 
the question, and it was determined that the tunnel should be 
worked from its extremities alone: that is to say, that four 
miles of it or more should be worked from the Piedmontese 
end, and a like length worked from the end commencing in 


These conditions, which are ingond by the nature of the 
work itself, involved two great dif ties: one, the immense 
time which it would take to —— so long a —aoe 
only two faces; and the other, i mpossibility o 
ventilating it Sane Se progress of the work. In order to 
obviate these difficulties, various plans were suggested. Mr. 
Colladon, Mr. Bartlett, and others, means which 
contributed to the invention of the system now adopted. 

Taking advantage of these iminary propositions, 
Messrs. Grattoni, Sommellier, and Grandis set themselves to- 

to work, in the of being able to solve the pro- 
blem ; and their labours have been so successful that the Go- 
vernment here (after having received the report of a commis- 
sion of illustrious Sardinian savana, who had been appointed 
to verify the plans proposed by those gentlemen, and to make 
experiments, for the purpose of testing the value of the method 
which they had proposed to adopt) empowered them to con- 
struct the proposed tunnel in the manner they had ested. 

The arrangement made by Messrs. Grattoni, Sommeliier, & 
Grandis provides for both the difficulties, by one and the same 
apparatus, which forces the air (driven by intermittent strokes) 
into | reservoirs, from which it flows uniformly through a 
tube Taid from the atelier, where the reservoirs are placed into 
the interior of the heading. This air, which is forced in by 
taking advantage of the “ae and fall of water, is first used 
to work the tools for drilling holes in the face of the rock, 
after which it is allowed to escape into the tunnel; and thus 
the air is constantly changed, and good ventilation efficiently 
provided for. es 

As this hydropneumatic machinery is the principai agent 
used in the carrying out of the work, it is necessary that our 
readers should have an idea of the manner in which it acts; 
and, indeed, it is the first thing that presents itself to the eye 
after passing the teens Reyne acme managers and other 
persons engaged in the 

Well, some thirty or forty yards above the general level ot 
the plain there is a small reservoir, or cistern, of water, filled 
by a canal that is fed by a supply from a mountain torrent at 
some great distance away. From the reservoir there are ten 
principal iron cylinders on beds of masonry against the 
steep slope of the mountain : each of these can be made to re- 
ceive the water from the reservoir by opening sluices or valves 
up above: in this case the water rushes down the iron cylin- 
der into the atelier where the iron reservoirs for storing the air 
are placed, one corresponding to each tube that is against 
the side of the mountain. 

The way in which the air is forced into the iron reservoirs 
is as follows:—Each tube that comes down the side of the 
mountain, and which is about two feet in diameter, is con- 
tinued on horizontally some or twelve feet below the flout 
of the atelier, after w it is bent and rises up perpendicu- 
larly, or, rather, the main tube communicates underneath with 
a hollow vertical column from 12 feet to 16 feet Ligh, in the 
top of which there is a valve opening downwards: there is 
part of the tube from 

tube, aerny | the 
water reservoir on the side of the 


proposed to remain as long as meat and drink lasted, and then | Sav 
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whole of this filled b water, to begin with. The first | t 18 ont & question of time; the machinery is so perfect that They are mysterious, and it is a my how I became rich ; 
operation then, in working, is to close the valve at the foot of | ev Py clockwork ; and the great d ratum of} but, as true as God lives, I will you all about it. 

the sloping part, and afterwards the water in the a long tunnel without shafts ha’ been obtained,/ “ Well, Iam g, brother; my heart stands still from 


to 
horizontal and vertical ions of the tube: this being done, 
the valve at the top of the vertical column falls down and ad- 
mits the air. The valve at the foot of the sloping tube is then 
reopened, and the one at the top of the verti Silene closed ; 
the water thus rushes in and compresses the air in the shorter 
end of the syphon to six atmospheres ; this water after that is 
ged as before, and fresh air admitted ; but it should be 
understood that when the air is compressed in the upper por- 
tion of the vertical cylinder it passes away at once by small 
tubes into the iron reservoir (which is of the = doa of a pontoon). 
Each contains nearly 5,600 cubic feet of air, is about 33 feet 
long, and nearly 6 feet in diameter. All these operations are 
effected in much less time than it takes to describe them; and 
the opening and shutting of the valves of alimentation and dis- 
charge are effected opportunely, without the intervention of 
human aid, thanks to the automatic action of a small appara- 
Om, sageineed suitably by a column of water. * 
he air in passing from the upright column into the reser- 
voir loses some of its density, and has only a pressure of 4} 
atmospheres. The bottoms of the reservoirs are filled with 
water, which is displaced as the compressed air enters ; this is 
supplied by two smaller tubes, which descend the side of the 
mountain between the larger ones, that is, they have five large 
water tubes on either side of them. These reservoirs are fur- 
nished with wae by which the quantity of air and 
water in them may be seen and regulated at any time by the 
mechanical engineer in charge of the works. 

The cylinders being always kept sufficiently full according 
to the judgment of the engineer, the apparatus is constantly 
in working order ; and the operations of boring the holes for 
blasting in the heading, and a eonstant supply of fresh air in 
the tunnel, are a natural consequence. Bat before proceeding 
to describe the operations of the boring-machines, and how 
they are put in motion, 1 may mention that 7,924 strokes of 
the machinery per day produce about 51,000 cubic feet of 
compressed air, which flows away into the cylinders uf the 
boring-machines, and eventually into the tunnel, which it ven- 
tilates admirably. 

After having examined the details of the primary mechanism, 
I proceeded to visit the Tunnel, which enters the mountain b 
a tem ingress at about half a mile from the atelier whi 
contains the air-reservoirs: and here I must own I was im- 
mensely —y and surprised on beholding a magnificent 
gallery of great length, breadth, and height, extending in a 
beautiful straight line far into the earth—a dry, lofty, and spa- 
cious roadway making its way beneath the regions of everlust- 


ing snow, I had no idea that the mighty undertaking had|cessary, to remove the debris after the blasting has taken 
been carried out on so @ scale, or that it had been so| place ; besides, there are numerous workmen, the tun- 
completely successful. I felt proud of the intellect and indus- | nel out to its full dimensions, lining it,and so on.— tunnel 


try of my fellow-man,—not in subd nature and triumph- 

ing over it by art, as is often said ectingly by educated 

persons who ought to know better, but for use of the 
at 


rying out so legitimate and useful an undertaking. 

The machinery employed for boring is a combination of two 
systems,—the one by Professor Colladon, of Geneva; 
and the other by Mr. ett, who was at that time su - 
ales to contract works on the Victor Emmanuel way. 
_ Colladon took out a patent, in 1855, for a means 
of ey | yom oy air far into a tunnel, with the object of 
making it available for boring holes in the rock, and after- 
wards of using the air, as it and expands, for the pur- 
ag of ventilating the tunnel.—Mr. Bartlett took out a patent, 
n the same year, for an apparatus, to be worked by steam, to 
bore holes in the rock by machinery ; and the system proposed 
by him, although —y—« 4 5 woo and improved 
upon as the work goes on, is tlie of the working appli- 
ances now in use boring the holes for blasting the in the 

.—Messrs. Sommellier, Grattoni, & Grandis have com- 
bined two systems, and have carried them out practically 
on a grand scale. 

The ——- of the machinery for boring is extremely sim- 
ple. The machinery consists of two essential parts,—one the 
apparatus for driving the cutting tool into the rock and with- 
drawing it,so that the blow may be while at the 
same time it is made to take a whole turn on its axis, now to- 
wards the right, and now towards the left ; and the other, the 
machinery for advancing the bed on which the cutting tool 
rests as the work goes On, so that the auger or borer may con- 
stantly advance as the hole is being bored, and may be kept 
well up to the surface it has to operate upon. Both portions 
of this machine are worked by means of the compressed air. 

The first or cutting part of the machine is a long borer, 
which in reality is fixed upon a continuation of the piston. 
rod, working in a cylinder into which the comp: air is 
admitted fore and aft alternately, so as to drive the piston for- 
ward against the rock, and withdraw it by a back and forward 
motion, while a turning motion is given at the same time. 
The edge of the borer is in the shape of the letter Z, so that, 
in turning and returning, the substance of the rock is ground 
away in the hole, as well as pulverized by impact. 

Six of these borers, with the machinery or driving them 
forwards; six reservoirs containing water, which is forced in 
& constant jet into the hole while the boring is being per- 
formed, so as to facilitate operations and clear away the 
débris ; apparatus for lighting by gas, are mounted on a rail- 
way frame, and the whole works in a heading, 11 feet 
6 inches by 11 feet. It drives holes in the rock varying from 
2 to 8 feet in about twenty minutes. These holes cap be bored 
either horizontally, vertically, or obliquely ; as many as eighty 
are sometimes driven in the face; but they are not all 
with powder, the object in makiag most of them being merely 
to facilitate the up of the rock when the powder ex- 
plodes in the others.—When the holes are bored the machine 
is drawn back upon the rails to a distance of about 50 yards; 
great wooden doors are then shut to prevent the blasting from 
doing an injury to the i ; and the holes are filled 
with powder, the English fuse being used to ignite it. The 
blasting takes place twice in twenty-four hours; the machine 
is removed the fifty yards and returned to its place in ten 
oteuten, : P 

t requires a long time to get rid of the foul gases produced 
by the explosion of the powder: it is found that on one to 
four hours and a half are to remove the va and 
the débris. From this cauke not more than about 5 of the 
heading can be done day on each side, at which rate the 
tunnel would not be done for ten years ; but there are machines 
yee 7 ~~ whieh it is ulewiated will effect a saving in 

cent.; so that, if nothing unforeseen 5 
the whole tunnel can be finished abeh dapemaan ae 


ing the machines more 
ex , and ex 
— cdpanimenta are being made to see how far 


wever that may be, the great work is now assured, and 





ving 
there need now be no further doubt about the success of such 
un ings; and the Lukmanier and St. Gothard Tunnels 
will, there is no doubt, shortly be commenced. ‘ 

The sides of the Mont Tunnel are being lined with 
the stone excavated in the tunnel itself, nicely worked ; while 
the roof is lined with four rings of brickwork. There are 
gg and small magazines in the sides at intervals along the 

e. 

I should state that there is a main tube which passes over 
the ten iron reservoirs, and is in communication with them by 
means of short pipes; this tube is continued to the far end of 
the tunnel, and conveys the compressed air to the boring- 
machines, into which the air enters by means of small pipes 
of vulcanized india-rubber. This is supported at inter- 
vals by piers of masonry for about seven or eight hundred 
— to the present entrance of the tunnel on the Italian side. 

n the tunnel itself it is fixed against the side wall by holdfasts, 
as is also a small tube containing the 

On the Modana side it was found it would be too ex- 
pensive to cut through the rock so as to make a canal for the 
purpose of bringing the water from a great height; the water 
is therefore pumped up by means of Me pees wer into a 
cistern about 86 feet high, which is the fall required to compress 
the air in the first instance to 6 atmospheres. Everything else 
is similar on both sides of the mountain. The machinery em- 
ployed on the Savoy end of the tunnel is exactly the same 
- oes I have described, and all the processes are precisely 

ike. 

The machinery for the whole of this important work was 
made at the celebrated gstablishment of Messrs. Cockerell, of 
Liege ; and they deserve the highest credit both for the marks 
of mind they have impressed on their work, and the beautiful 
finish and exactness of the details. 

The tunnel has vertical walls and a semi-circular roof; the 
lining is carried about a foot below the roadway, and makes a 
mitre joint with the rock, so as to convert the substratum into a 
natural invert. The tunnel itself is 26 feet 3 inches wide 
in the clear, and its height in the centre feet 7 inches. 

The total length of the heading on the onéche side is 
3,530 feet, while that on the Modana side is 2,620 feet ; and the 
length of tunnel taken out to its full dimensions, lined and 
finished, is about 6,000 lineal feet altogether. 

In the head there are constantly employed at each face 
thirty men to direct and attend to the working machinery ; 
six men and three boys are kept for the purpose of blasting 
the rock; and six additional men are occupied, when it is ne- 


is at present in one t line; but, in order to enable the 
trains to turn into the valley, it will be necessary to 
have the entrance in acurve. The curved part of the tunnel 
is now being commenced, and will join the straight part at 
about 250 yards from its nt yor A entrance on the 
Italian side.—I may mention that the hi g is widened on 
both sides, and the roof taken out by ordinary miners in the 
usual manner ; but in the course of time, machinery will also 
be used to bore the holes for blasting everywhere, which will 
greatly expedite the works. 
The tunnel! will have a continuous gradient, falling from the 
Sane ree renee entia Be ome SD SE DO 500. It is to be 
that the approaches are so steep on an average 
1 in 50 on one side, and 1 ta a0 ont the exher. “hs would have 
been far better to have made the tunnel somewhat longer, so 
ante ave oneiar Ofeeuag) peuee i ae and tear, 4 
trains and rails, w! a perpetual charge upon the 
line.—The t of the tunnel at its entrance sees’ Basdo- 
néche, above level of the sea, is 4381 feet.—Letter from 


Turin. 
— 
THE WANDERING JEW ; TWO VERSIONS. 


The celebrated legend about Ahasuerus, the shoemaker, who 
was cursed for his conduct towards Christ—and whose wan- 
derings have by some authors been made a symbol of the fate 
of the Jewish nation—has, of course, no currency among the 
Jews themselves, nor are the two following stories in any way 
connected with that idea. They are of recent origin, and one, 
of which the scene is laid in London, may be taken as a speci- 
men of the satire with which the Jews often persecute cupi- 
dity among themselves, especially among the Polish Jews. 


A Polish Jew, one Abraham Kalisch, having come to Lon- 
don to gain his livelihood as a pedler, and by begging from his 
wealthier brethren, was once assailed, on passing London 
Bridge, by a Christian, whom his long reddish beard d 
to bm gee and who, after some abuse in words, violently 
pulled the said beard. The crowd that quickly gathered, [pity- 
po Ne poor inoffensive Jew, laid hold of the assailant, and 
delivered him, over to the police: he was ited in due 
— and 


pounds 

the pounds in his pockét, with some ten pounds besides, 
previously earned by “trade,” he returned to Poland, and 
made his - in his native town as a btcay | man, 
~ bea wy bos rty er ae ay six — orins ! 

w fe of a re e now a shop 
with a glass front, and stocked it well with old clothes, and 
even with some new ones, besides boots and ribbons) He 
thus became the envy and pride of the Se nage ala peo- 
ple were at a loss to understand how Abraham isch in 
short a time had become so rich in London; nor did Abraham 
Kalisch ever by word or hint — his secret, until one even- 
ing when Leib Chasid, an old friend of his, and with a reddish 
beard like his own, seated with him at the fireside, said: 
“ Abraham Kalisch, wee yen live long! Have you any idea 
of returning to London 

“ Leib Chasid, I have not,” replied Abraham Kalisch. 

“ As true as God lives ?” 

“ As true as God lives.” 

“ Well, then, Abraham, why will you withhold from a bro- 
ther the secret by which you made your fortune in that city? 
You left this country a poor, ragged youth, and God Almighty 
sent you back as wealthy Abraham Kalisch! Do you 
think the Lord performs such things for the benefit of a single 
individual alone, and not for your starving brethren? Ma 
you live long; but would you appear before His throne with 
the ry sempre, fe having left in misery a brother, whom a/ 
word from your lips could have made happy? Would you? | 








May envy be far from your soul ; but by your silence you will 
incur the suspicion of en a brother the chance of becom- 
ing as happy and w y as yourself. Now, in His holy 
name, I conjure thee, , to intrust me with the secret, 
and I promise never to return to this town, and never to set 
ition with thine.” 


“Pxbrahain 





replied : “ Who can see the ways of God ? 


anxiety. 

“ Now, Leib Chasid, suppose 45 go to London, and when 
there, you ask for a bridge called London Bridge. You walk 
on that bridge, when there will come a man who will curse 
you and pull your beard ; upon which, this man will pay you 
thirty pieces of gold. This is all.” 

The same evening Leib Chasid left for London. Although 
many, many years have elapsed since then, he still walks up 
and down London Bridge, and if at midnight, on passin 
along the bide. you meet a man in a black robe (caftan), mm 
with a long reddish beard, who whispers to you: “ Zupf mer” 
(Pull my beard), it is Leib Chasid. 


The other runs thus. There lived once, at Nurnberg 
in Bavaria, two Jews of a very different character—one a skil- 
ful mechanician, and a gentle, pious man ; the other, a wealthy 
merchant, proud, harsh, ill-tempered, and irreligious. It was 
observed, and afterwards much commented on, that the mer- 
chant, although imperious towards everybody else, always 
seemed to avoid, with a sort of awe or respect, his neighbour 
the mechanician, and he once was heard to say: “I know I 
am given into that fellow’s hand, but I cannot help it.” 

One Friday afternoon, the merchant stood on the top of the 
broad steps before his house, smoking his meerschauin pipe, 
and angrily scolding his men, who were busy bringing bales 
and berrels into his house, when a poor woman with an infant 
in her arms came up to him, begging in the name of God, as 
she had lost her husband during her confinement. “Do not 
bother me, be off!” replied he harshly. 

“1 will bear hard words, for the sake of my poor baby,” said 
she: “God Almighty, who has given you the means, must 
have given you # heart too.” 

“T have no heart for such lazy beggars as you!” exclaimed 
he. “TI cannot alter the law, that permits beggars to marry, 
but they shall not feed their young upon my earnings—get 
away ! 
tr sir, beware of your own children,” said she, crying bit- 
terly, and turning away from him. 

bs ou threaten, do you curse, you lazy hag?’ cried he; 
and lifting his foot to kick her, he lost his balance, and falling 
down the steps, broke his leg. 

It was soon found necessary to amputate the leg ; but on his 
recovery, being obliged to wear a wooden leg, he felt it a hu- 
miliation that ey the wealthy merchant, should appear before 
the world in such a state, and always remind people of the 
accident that had befallen him, because he had attempted to 
kick apoor woman. He therefore applied to several mecha- 
nicians of the town for an artificial leg that might be made to 
move like a natural one ; but they all avowed their inability 
to construct such a one, and advised him to try the skill of his 
Sa. He submitted at last; and really got a leg so in- 
geniously contrived with springs and wheels, and fitting him 
so admirably, that not only, to all appearance, but often even 
to his own sensations, he had two sound natural legs. “ Now,” 
he said to his neighbour—* now, I am not afraid of you any 
more. I will confide to you that I once had a strange dream, 
in which I heard a voice say that I was given into your hand ; 
but now I see that your hand has the power to help and not 
to hurt me.” 

“ Be thankful for it,” said his neighbour. 

“ Well, I think I have paid you handsomely, so I owe you 


ae | more.” 
“TI did not mean that you should be grateful to me, but to 
God.” 

“Oh, humbug! If God meddles with such matters, I have 
first to settle accounts with Him for the loss of my old leg; 
and the new one,I am sure I should never have got had i 
been poor. Or would you, for God's sake, haye made me a 
present of it ?—Nonsense !” 

mi. he _— o in > old benef re nay ned with more 

-temper, for he felt a deep revengeful hatred to the poor wo- 
mas whom he had tried to kick; and he ruminated on a 
scheme of fying this hatred, or, at least, of ting her 
away from the town, and sending her to the pgish to which 
her late husband had belonged, and where she would be 
treated as a pauper. The woman, striving hard to maintain 
herself and her child, could not be removed so long as she did 
not accept of alms; and therefore, one Saturday morning, he 
went to her house, accompanied by a witness, and, 5 ing 
in a friendly manner to her, induced her to say something that 
justified him in giving her money. On returning triumphant, 
he was not quite satisfied with his artificial leg, that hindered 
him in the quickness ot his pace, and meeting his neighbour 
just coming from synagogue, he complained of this fault with 
the leg. e mechanician said: “Some wheel may be out of 
order, I will see to it to-morrow.” : 

“ Oh, to-morrow ! why not to-day, immediately ? Step with 
me into this gateway, and see what is the matter.” 

“ Not to-day,” replied the mechanician ; “ it is Sabbath.” 

“Do not bother me with your hypocrisy! Which is better, 
to observe the Sabbath, or to do your duty as an honest work- 
man? Besides, it is no work; it is only to look after the ma- 
chinery, just as to wind up your watch.” ; 

“ Well, I will look to it,” said the mechanician ; and going 
up the gateway with the merchant, requested him tu rest his 
leg upon a stone. In so doing, the merchant, in his impa- 
tience, knocked the leg against the stone in such a manner that 
the wheels, receiving a sudden impulse, pushed him on at 4 
terribly quick rate. i his will, he now ran off along 
the street, out of the town, into the mountains, where he wan- 


so| ders to this day, and where he sometimes met with, and is 


heard to cry, “Stop my leg!’ But whether he means the ar- 
tificial leg, or that which was lifted against the poor woman, 
is uncertain. 





ONE ARM y. ONE LEG. 

One day last week (says a Hampshire ndent of a 
London journal, as I ~~ passing the East Haste Cricket 
Ground, Southsea ; having some spare time, 1 thought I would 
go into the field and see what was going on. Being very fond 
of cricket, I felt sure I should find amusement enough to pass 
away the time; but I certainly did not expect the treat I had 
in store. When I entered the ground I saw immediately there 
was a match going on; I also noticed something very strange 

Tooked and looked again, and there I saw to 


and the fielders but one arm. On inquiry I found it was 
match between twenty-four twelve wooden arms, 
against twelve wooden | Now, I said, I shall see some 
fun ; and sure enough I The old —— med 
lim as an old acquaintance, an 0! , 
Lan hy eae Gootge Bu Butler, or, as the call him, Robin- 
of ie kin dang) TEA large black 
with him ). This old fellow 
was bowling, and in style, straight and true; he saw the 
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SN ee 
no matter to him about the pitch of the ball, or all that sort of 


- ericketlaw. I have no doubt that he had some indistinct idea 


that he was again handling the old cannon balls that he had 
been used so to handle years ago, and that the enemy was be- 
fore him, and he intended to do his best to batter and shatter 
him ; the batsman was certainly a very good hitter, but that 
did not put old George out of the way, for, directly he got the 
ball n, away it went at the wicket, which he at last suc- 
ceeded in taking. It was most amusing to see the difficulty 
that the wooden legs had to prevent themselves from knock- 
ing out the cricket stumps, for when they swung the bat the 
weight of it would pivot them round on their wooden legs like 
chafers on a pin. One old fellow was nearly run out, but 

he managed by dint of vigorous hops to put his own stump in 
the ground in time to save his cricket stumps. One of the 
a gov they called Deerfoot, on account of his being an extra 
‘ast runner; the reason was that he had only lost his leg be- 
low the knee, therefore he was able to bend the knee-joint, a 
great advantage over the others. Another very old man could 
not run at all, for, beside the wooden leg, he was lame with 
the other, so Deerfoot was deputed to do the running for bim. 
The great difficulty with the wooden legs was to stop them- 
selves. They invariably came to the d, sometimes one 
over the er, bearing the roars of laughter with utmost 
nature, and joining in it themselves, thinking it rare fun. 

t was very curious to notice the different action in the run- 


duck, others again making a half circle with their timber 
toes ; but good, jolly old British seamen,as they were, it was 
all one to them so long as they got along somehow. There 
was one man really without a wooden leg at all; he had his 
sound leg and a crutch, and wonderfully fast he went with it. 
I noticed that nine out of the eleven had lost their right arm. 
I must say that I did not think it a fair match by any means, 
for I do not think men with but one arm have nearly the same 
chance as those with but one leg, for two arms gives any one 
a wonderful power of hitting over those with but one; also in 
the fielding they stop and catch a ball better than the one arm ; 
certainly they cannot run so fast, but that is, in my considera- 
tion, a minor point; be that as it may, the match was won 
most gloriously by the heroes of the timber toes. Old Robin- 
son Crusoe distinguished himself by his bowling, seven 
wickets going down to his shot. Under the telegraph board 
there were, I noticed, several spare wooden legs ing, in 
case any should “ shiver their timbers,” as the old sailors say. 
I believe the other day at Cobnor one of these did break his 
wooden leg, but soon. repaired by splicing in a new 
one, in notime. As time was draw on I was obliged to 
take farewell of the brave old tars, leaving them still fightin 
manfully for the victory, and I dare say they will, when roun: 
the fire with their pipe and glass, with as laugh and joke, 
tell their grandchildren how, after all, their battles were fought 
and won. They played and fought for victory in the glorious 
old game of cricket, like a - 


Whitti n of doleful dumps ; 
When his legs were shot away 
He still fought upon his stumps. 


—_—_—_—_——_. 


- MR. GLADSTONE ON THE CIVIL WAR. 

Although generally reprinted, we think it right to put on 
record the remarks made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
at Newcastle, on the 7th ult., on occasion of a banquet offered 
him by the Mayor and Corporation of Newcastle on Tyne. 


* * It is not very usual for a Minister holding my office to 
detain a public assembiy upon subjects of foreign policy, but 
there is one question of such en, and absorbing impor- 
tance, and so deeply and intimately connected with the touch- 
ing matter to which I have last referred, that I cannot avoid 
saying a few words upon it. I mean, of course, the deplora- 
ble, ugh, in my opinion, not doubtful le which is 
now proceeding in America. I for one, exercising my own 
poor faculties as 1 best could, have never felt that England 
had any reas6n connected with her own special interests for 
desiring the disruption of the American Union. I can under- 
stand who say that it is for the — interest of na- 
tions that no State should swell to the dimensions of a conti- 
nent. I can understand those who say—and I confess it to be 
my own opinion—that it is greatly for the interest of the 
negro race that they should have to do with their own mas- 
ters alone, and not, as has hitherto been the case, with their 
masters backed by the whole power of the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States. (Hear, hear.) Pray observe that 
that has been the state of things subsisting heretofore, and 
which some persons, I think mistakenly, have thought it de- 
sirable, in the interest of the negro, to maintain. The laws 
by which the slaves have been governed have been laws not 
made by the Federal Government, but by the owners of slaves 
themselves, while for the enforcement of these laws the slave- 
owners have, under the Constitution of the United States, had 
a right to call in aid the whole power of the American Union. 
(Hear.) I can, therefore, very well understand the arguments 
of those who think that it is not particularly to be desired, in 
the interests of the negro race, that the American Union 
should be reconstituted. 

But I confess that, for reasons which I need not now explain, 
I do not think that England has had any interest in the 
disruption of the Union, and my own private opinion has 
been that it would be rather for the interest of England 
if that Union had continued. I am aware that that is not 
the opinion generally entertained, but at any rate we must 
all feel that the course which her Majesty’s Ministers 
have endeavoured to pursue—namely, that of maintaining a 
strict neutrality,—has been a right course, jand has expressed 
the general sense of the community. Where two ies are 
greatly exasperated with one another it is not at all unlikely 
that he who desires to maintain a strict neutrality between 
them will offend both, because the state of mind in which his 
conduct will be judged of by either is not one in which you 
can fairly expect from them perfectly impartial conclusions. 
But what we may expect is that our honest observance of neu- 
trality up to this date will be recognized after this unhappy 
struggle shall have ceased, and when all the circumstances 
shall be calmly aan a ene pL. Sonne however, 
that it appears to me i er a 
fault with us it is the Confederate rather than e Federal 
party. If we have deviated at all from neutrality, our devia- 
tion has been against the Co: and not in their favour. 
The course we have taken has been this:—We have preserved 
a perfect neutrality, but we have permitted the export of arms 
and warlike stores. We permitted it to both parties,—to the 
Confederates, whose ports were blockaded, and to the North- 
erners, who have been able to im whatever arms and 
stores they pleased. (Hear, hear.) | believe that that course 
has been t and and the statement of the fact proves 
that at any rate we not had a bias influencing the policy 


po hopping, some with a kind of waddle like an old | 


it to find | iving 
| they had carried off almost within eyeshot 


a 


of this country against any ~o_ to consideration on the 





part of the Northern States. ear. 

But now, gentlemen, I would for a moment make an appeal 
to you on behalf of the people of the Northern States—I mean 
so far as regards our a gy ng ion of their position. Great 
allowances are to be e for them. (Hear, hear.) Greater 
allowances are to be made for heat and exagge m in the 
state of public opinion in that country under present circum- 
stances than, perhaps, could ever before fairly be claimed for 
any other nation. Only consider what their previous history 
has been. They have never drunk the bitter cup of misfor- 
tune, disappointment, and mortification. They bave had but 
to will that a thing should be done, and it was done. Their 
course has been a course of prosperity and advancement with- 


out example and without a single break. Well, it is not in| in 


human nature that a people who have been subjected to an 
experience so flattering and so soothing to human self-love as 
that should at once learn with a perfect good to accom- 
modate and submit themselves to the necessities of their con- 
dition. It is easy for us to do so when we suffer. We have 
suffered before. e have gone through the very agonies of 
this dismemberment against which the Northern people of the 
United States are now striving. We have e through it, 
and now know that it was not a bad thing for us after all. 
(Hear, bear.) But they have not gone through it, and I say 





let us bear with them all we can; let us maintain towards 
them a kindly temper; let us not allow ourselves to feel the 
smallest irritation when we see ourselves adversely criticized 
on the other side of the water; and let us be very cautious 
about indulging in adverse criticisms upon them on this side 
of the water. (Hear, hear.) Depend upon it that that course, 
steadily pursued, will bear its reward; and it is acourse which 
upon every ground of courtesy and of Christian feeling they 
may expect that we should continue in. They are our kin. 
They were, if they are not now, our customers, and we hope 
they will be our customers again. (A laugh.) But they have 
shown also, when their good feelings could have fair play, 
that they entertain warm affections towards England. hat- 
ever momentary irritation may cross the mind of that le, 
never let us forget their reception of the Prince of Wales 
(Hear.) Let every Englishman engrave upon the tablets of his 
heart the recollection of that memorable day ; and, if occasion- 
ally he feels tempted to anger by seeing his ouaty misappre- 
hended, or, it may be, mi resented, let him calm his ten- 
dency to excited sentiments by that recollection. (Hear, hear.) 
It is the more to do this because I think we are 
pretty much co mind as to what is to come. We know 
uite well thatthe people of the Northern States have not yet 
nk of the ya ee are still trying to hold it far from their 
lips—the cup which all the rest of the world see they never- 
theless must drink of. We may have our own opinions about 
slavery; we may be for or against the South; but there is no 
doubt that Jefferson Davis and other leaders of the South have 
made an army ; they are making, it ap , A navy; and they 
have made what is more tian either—they have made a nation. 
(Loud cheers.) 

I cannot say that I have viewed with any regret their failure 
to establish themselves in Maryland. It appears to me too 
probable that if they had been able to establish themselves there 
the consequences of their military success in that aggressive 
movement would have been that a political favourable to 
them would have obtained power in that State, that they would 
have contracted actual or virtual en ents with that poli- 
tical party, and that the existence of those engagements, ham- 
pering them in their future negotiations with the Northern 
States, might have created a new obstacle to peace. (Hear.) 
Now, from the bottom of our hearts we should desire that no 
new obstacles to peace should start up. We may anticipate 
with certainty the success of the Southern States so far as re- 


from the North. (Hear, hear.) I can-| the 


gards their 

not but believe that that event is as certain as any event yet 
future and contingent can be. (Hear, hear.) But it is from 
feeling that that great event is likely to happen, and that the 
North will have to suffer that mortification, that I earnestly 
hope that Englishmen will do nothing to inflict additional 
shame, sorrow, —— upon those who have already suffered 
much, and who wil! probably have to suffer more. (Hear) It 


may be that a time might arrive when it would be the duty of 


Europe to offer the word of ——— or friendly aid to- 
wards composing the quarrel. it be even possible that such 
a time should arrive, how important that when that word is 
spoken it should address itself to minds not embittered by the 
recollection that unkind have been said and done to- 
wards them in Europe, and, above all, in land, the coun- 
try which, however they may find fault with it from time to 


time, has we know the highest place in their admiration and 
esteem. (Cheers.) 





>— 
WHAT DOES ENGLAND DO FOR INDIA? 


Even the main current ot - pe ow | Indian history flows 
veiled in mist—through which a brief reach here and 
there shimmers—from the eyes of the majority of Great Brit- 
ons. The episodes of the narrative are completely hidden 
from their gaze in the columns of Indian journals, buried in 
the ponderous sepulchres of bulky blue-books. From such a 
tomb we are about to disinter the chronicles of three recent 
military expeditions by British forces against hostile tribes in 
A 1800, Dr Campbell, the British Darjeeling, and 
n 1850, Dr. Campbell, i t at eeling, 

a Dr. Hooker, were making a taneatelbconounion in Sikhim, 
having obtained the Rajah’s ission todo so. His Dewan, 
or chief minister, however, Namgay, an insolent, avaricious, 
ambitious, tyrannical, man, presumed to make prisoners of the 
two Englishmen. His Minister's impertinence cost the 

a portion of his territory, and a pension which, up to 1850, he 
had received from the British Government. The Rajah, who 
was a very old man, ferry teen retired into Thibet (to which 
State Sikhim is tributary), as y, who had wore 
an illegitimate r of the 's, to govern as 
pleased. The beggar, having been set on horseback, rode to 
the proverbial destination. With his connivance, if not (as 
is very probable) at his instigation, the Sikhimites made raids 
upon British territory, plundering, murdering, and abducting 
British subjects. In one very gross case of outrage, the Dew- 
an's son-in-law was a ringleader. The Dewan being applied 
to for redress, refused to give any, although the scoundrels 
complained of were li with the women and the wealth 
rding! instructed 4 
Dr. Campbell accordingly was to occupy a portion 
of hisSikhim. Unfortunately, the Doctor’sarmy of ion 
did notamount to 200 men. In every engagement with the 
Dewan’s forces, the British forces were victorious, but their 
ammunition ran short, and they were compelled to retreat to 
British territory. The Dewan’s exultation was unbounded. 
He swore that he would drive the British from Darjeeling. 


* 


and had the impudence to send a party of his followers across 





the British frontier to burn a police station and commit other 
outrages. A considerable force, however, of native and Euro- 





pean British troops was collected at Darjeeling, and ordered 
to capture Tumloong, the Sikhim capital. Namgay flattered 
himself that no hostile force could reach Tumloong. It did 
take the British army from the Ist of February to the 11th of 
March, 1861, to get over the sixty miles which separate that 
city from Darjeeling ; but, mounting snow-capped mountains, 
cutting their way through trackless forests, crossing broad and 
rapid rivers on roughly extemporised pontoons, the British 
troops marched on unchecked. The an threatened to 
stop their progress at a stronghold celebrated for its impreg- 
nability in the military annals of Sikhim, erected stockades, 
and had huge rocks in readiness to roll down upon the ad- 
vancing foe, but as soon as he saw the British flag, the Dewan 
= em he his men to shift for themselves, took shelter 


Meantime the old Rajah had abdicated in favour of his le- 
timate son. This was a step he would have taken long be- 
ore had he not feared that Namgay would get up a succession 
war, and declare his wife’s brother, the ah’s illegitimate 
son, the legitimate monarch. When the British reached Tum- 
loong, they had no difficulty in the new Rajah, 
who was assured that no annexation project was contem- 
—~ consent to their terms. The criminals who had 
m the cause of the hostilities were ——— with the 
exception of six who had fled the country, the Dewan was 
formally banished, compensation was made to the private per- 
sons who had been plundered or kidnapped, the public loss 
which Dr. Campbell’s retreat had occasioned was made good, 
and Sikhim, under liberal arrangements, was opened to the 
mercantile enterprise of British subjects. Thibetan gold, sil- 
ver, ponies, musk, borax, wool, turquoise, silk, and munjeet 
are the articles which will in consequence be offered in ex- 
change for broadcloth, bleached goods, tobacco, and pearls 
from British India. Almost all classes of the Sikhimites seem 
to have rejoiced at the riddance of the bad rubbish of 
the despotic Dewan, and the restoration of amicable relations 
between themselves‘and the British. The villagers flocked 
into the capital from all s of the couey congratulate 
the Rajah on the renewal of the “ old friendship.” 
The tribes that inhabit the Kookie hills seem to be almost 
savage. Hundreds of their members have never handled a 
fire-arm ; only one tribe possesses any definite religious belief 
—an adulterated Buddhism. Their agriculture is very i- 
tive. They burn the jungle on the top and the sides of a hill 
in March and April, make mere scratches on the ash-strewn 
soil, and then, r the first shower of rain, put in the seed. 
The land is allowed to lie fallow for from three to twelve years 
after its produce has been garnered. Cotton, rice, and pepper 
are their crops. At one time a considerable amount of cotton 
was yielded by the Kookie hills, which are said to be suitable 
also for the culture of tea, coffee, and oranges. Carrying off 
women, children, and property from the ao maps | terri- 
tories, whether British or belo’ to independent chieftains, 
appears, however, to be the favourite occupation of the Kook- 
ies. To punish them for their depredations a body of the 
Bengal military police was recently despatched t them. 
The Kookies encountered fled re their disciplined oppo- 
nents, but tried to check their Ls gor by setting fire to the 
ungle. These Kookies’ grain, , indeed, all of their pro- 
perty which was not easily portable, the police destroyed. 
his severe lesson seems to have made the Kookies pay more 
respect to British territory, but consoled themselves by 


turning Tipperah into a hideously: exaggerated Tipperary. 
S xt od down upon that Gaee. 


— 


Si sto cee ncaa onal eh 
ent tory, destroyed four villages, men, an 
made rae of 200 women and children. The Lieutenant- 
Governor s .~« 4 has offered Re -~ S ee 
frontier wit tish troops, the pa: ‘or their keep. 

ted for the protection of 
eastern portions of India. All hill-tribes 
ie to the British are to be excluded from the 
markets of the plains. At these the marauding savages have 
been accustomed to exchange their cotton and coarse cloth for 
rice (of which they do not grow enough for Cok copeunation, 
salt, hardware, gunpowder, and matchlocks. Any Bri 
subject, moreover, who supplies the hill-tribes with fire-arms 
an anes ~ a be liable to three years’ im- 
prisonment and a 1 nen. 

The Garrows, who live on the hills which divide Bengal 
from Assam, like the Kookies, delight in plundering and mur- 
dering the people in the plains beneath them. The heads of 
their victims the Garrows carry off as acceptable rom ¢ to 
the manes of their departed heroes. ergy ws , the 
Garrows perpetrated two atrocious outrages. © bodies of 
ey pee one , Were sent against them, and by 
fire and sword very spect made them submit. “Not only 
did the dependent c hasten to pay up the arrears of reve- 
nue which they had for a long time withheld, but independent 
chiefs voluntarily came forward and tendered their submis- 
sion. . . The moral effect of these expeditions has been st. 
During the past year, the Garrows have remained perfect! 
quiet. No predatory incursions have been made, and no trans- 
gressions of our frontier have been reported.” The official 
account from which we have just quoted adds very poner. 
“But, after all, military expeditions are only perm nt Bos 
their effects. The burnt villages are rebuilt, a plentiful har- 
vest supplies the loss sustained by the destruction of one 
year’s crops, and the temptation of present plunder overcomes 
the fear of Lae unishment. As a means of perma- 
nently reclai ning these hill savages from barbarism it is pro- 

to intersect the country with roads, and by this means 
to bring the le into closer contact with civilisation. At 
present, the w country is practically closed for eight 
months in the year; but with roads through the hills the 
country will be accessible at all seasons. A road across the 
hills will also accomplish another very desirable object. It 
will open out land communication between Assam and Ben- 
gal, and will afford facilities to the Garrows tw bring their 
cotton, which is the staple product of these hills, to the Assam 

Ben, 


markets. 
What good does do to India? is a question some- 
times most unfairly We have given these three sam- 


les of her Indian action to show that, not only in her own 
ndian territory, but also in its outskirts, En land Nesom 
lays the part of a pacificator and civilizer. 3 
Pecans more apt, she will be able to teach them without a 
sword in her hand.—Acotsman. 


——_—_———— 
ENGLAND'S PART IN ITALY. 


* ® The part played by Great Britain in the Italian Re- 
yolution is one ot which we shall never have reason to be 
ashamed. It is a part which could have been taken by no 
other nation, and which no other would have been content to 
take. For once, we have raised no expectations that we could 

committed ourselves to no theory of rights trom 
which it would have been difficult to recede, and refused to be 
parties to any proceedings the consequences of which we could 
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not foresee or control. If we have erred at all, it eutaiaty has 
not been on the side of active isanship in favour of Italy, 
and the least defensible of all Lord Russell’s despatches were 
two in which he took upon himself to rebuke the Cabinet of 
Turin, Nevertheless, we have won the hearty thanks of Gari- 
baldi no less than of Cavour, and share almost equally with 
the French the tude of Italy. 

The secret of this is simply that we were the first to be- 
lieve, and to proclaim our belief frankly and unreservedly, in 
Italian independence and the political capacity of Italians. 
Others were for modelling the new State on a pattern of their 
own, and the plans for the organization of Italy that have is- 
sued from the French press alone will be among the curiost- 
ties of history. In England we never had any favourite plan 
at all; we sympathized with the Italians for their own sake, 
and not for the sake of any changes they might effect in the 
map of Europe, and we confined ourselves in asserting in 
every Court of the Continent their right to be let alone. It is 
true that at different times we advocated compromises and 
provisional arrangements, but we never adopted or contem- 

lated as final that should not be ratified by the will of the 

talian people. Having long since abjured “ government by 
systems,” whether at home or ab , we discouraged every 
attempt to regulate the affairs of Italy in accordance with tradi- 
tions or suppoged political necessities. Without sending a sin 
gle regiment to the Mediterranean, or expending a shilling of 
our treasure, we have secured a fair trial for one of the <“pe 
riments in political neration that have ever succeeded. Nor 
is it too much to say that we have reconciled by our example 
the Democrats of the great Italian towns to the sway of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, and established a sympathy between 
Protestant England and Catholic Italy such as is rare indeed 
even between nations holding the same creed since the re- 
ligious wars that followed the Reformation.— Times. 





————— 


Wrp Txeortes.—In his able pamphlet under the title of 
“ Executive Power,” the Hon. B. F. Curtis refers to the sen- 
timent confessed by “a leading and influential newspaper,” 
which, in expressing entire devotion to the President and ap- 

robation of his proclamation of emancipation, held the fol- 

wing langusge: “The Democrats talk about unconstitu- 
tional acts. Nobody pretends that this act is constitutional, 
and —-~ | cares whether it is or not.” 

The distinguished writer, in quoting this remark, is careful 
to add that Ae thinks too well of the President to believe he 
has done an act involving the lives and fortunes of millions of 
buman beings, and the entire social condition of a great 
ple, without caring whether it is conformable to the Constitu 
tion, which he has many times sworn to support. And he 
adds the expression of his opinion that, among all the causes 
of alarm which now distress the public mind, there are few 
more terrible to reflecting men than the tendency to lawless- 
ness which is manifesting itself in so many directions. To 
this effect he writes as follows : 


“ No stronger evidence of this could be afforded than the 
open di m of a respectable and hoes Seager y jour- 
nal, that ‘ nyt | cares’ whether a great public act of the Pre- 
sident of the United States is in conformity with or is subver- 
sive of the supreme law of the land, the only basis upon which 
the Government rests; that our public affairs have become so 
desperate, and our ability to retrieve them, by the use of honest 
means, is so distrusted, and our willingness to use other means 
so undoubted, that our t public servants may themselves 
break the fundamental laws of the country and become 
usurpers of the vast powers not entrusted to them, in violation 
of their solemn oaths of office, and ‘ nobody cares.’ ”"— National 
Intelligencer. 


More Trovs.e wy THe Fen District.—Another inunda~| 
tion has occurred near King’s Lynn. On Saturday, the 4th ult., 
the outfall sluice of the Marshland Smeeth and Fen drain, run- 
ning into the Ouse, gave wee; a dam thrown up also yielded, 
=> | the tide rushed in, flooding gradually some 4,000 acres of 
ground. The farmers on the inundated land have been com- 
pelled to send what stock and crop they could save at once to 
market—an a imitated by many who are as yet only 
threatened. Mr. Valentine, engineer, has been empowered by 
the Commissioners to commence all necessary works for resist- 
ing the inundation. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Speech ; et Caters. 

It is not usual, so early in the winter season, for New York 
to be twenty days without advices from Liverpool; but so 
it is, and consequently we have nothing later to deal with than 
the mail of the 11th ult. brought by the Australasian. This 
however contained the text of Mr. Gladstone's speech at 
Newcastle, the most interesting portion of which is transferred 
to our columns, though we do not propose to bestow upon it 
any very lengthened consideration. The truth is, we cannot 
detect in ii any indication of changed purposes in the British 
Cabinet. What Mr. Gladstone says of the past is his own in- 
dividual opinion. He thinks that Mr. Jefferson Davis and his 
coadjutors have endued the South with national vitality ; but 
he is not her Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, so that 
his expressed thought might be deemed a forerunner of cor- 
responding action. Neither is our Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer famous for discretion, when prompted by impulse to 
blurt out sentiments before a public audience, which a less 
daring and self-confident member of an Administration 
would limit to private circles. Observe too the contrast in 
manner, between his judgment on the past and his speculation 
on the future. He speaks of England, as regards what has al- 
ready happened ; of Europe, when he alludes to events that 
may be in store. Coupling this with the exceedingly indefi- 
nite phrasing that he adopts in this latter instance, we can only 
express our belief that nothing whatever special is foreshadowed 
by this after dinuer oration. The great powers of Europe may 
hold it expedient to speak, or to remain silent as they have 
done. Mr. Gladstone was not in position to commit one of them 
to any specific course; nor did he do so. So far also as the 
British press may be taken to rep t the 





terference. We shall have occasion to touch the theme again, 
under another heading, and so we leave it for the present. 

The Garibaldian meetings in the metropolis having caused not 
a few cracked crowns, and threatened to bring about serious 
riots, the Chief Commissioner of Police has issued notice that 
such assemblages are forbidden in the public Parks. The 
Lord Mayor of London has furthermore refused the use of the 
Guildhall for similar purposes. Yet must not this course be 
taken to imply that the right of free gathering and free speak 
ing is denied ; only that the authorities will not encourage the 
chances of collision. The Parks and the Guildhall are the 
frequent resort of the metropolitan “roughs.” The London 
Tavern, where the Garibaldians were subsequently convened, 
is rarely or never a scene of violence. 

Another Weary Week of Civil War. 

The military news of the week is not on a large scale ; nor 
has the grand expected battle between the main Union army 
under McClellan, and the main Confederate army under Lee, yet 
taken place. The former indeed, according to the newspapers, 
has been perpetually on the advance since our last summary 
was penned; but though one reads day by day of petty skir- 
mishes, in which scouters and pickets are the chief operators, 
it is very difficult to know wherein the advance consists, or 
even to know the whereabouts of either army. Had not the 
autumnal weather been so favourable, one might have thought 
them mutually stuck in the mud of Virginia, as they will be 
assuredly before long. It is not for us however to penetrate 
the mysteries of delay, or to balance the probabilities, whe- 
ther it be indeed owing to the lack of shoes among the 
Federal troops, or to the preoccupation of the Washington 
authorities in electioneering tactics for next week, that our 
summary this week must be so uneventful. Both causes are 
named in print. As it is, the Northern mind, expecting to 
hear how the freshly accumulated masses have been “ hurled 
upon the rebels,” ought to be entirely set at rest by the frank 
and explicit declaration of the most respectable among the 


peo- | Administration journals of this city, made a few days since— 


to the effect that “ we may now believe that General McClel- 
lan has his army fully prepared for the events which must fol- 
low a movement.” This cautious style of approval may 
remind one of the single ejaculation that came one night from 
the pit of the Edinburgh Theatre—“ that’s nae so bad !"—when 
Mrs. Sicdons had. thrown unusual force and depth into one 
of her celebrated points in Lady Macbeth. What of that? 
Ifthe progress be less rapid than was hoped, at least it is so 
far less bloody. 

But the lovers of a sanguinary record are not without 
pabulum. Arkansas and Missouri supply an abundant crop 
of deadly conflicts, which, without tending by their magni- 
tude to settle the military fortune of the respective combatants, 
keep at once the hands of the telegraphic reporters in play, 
and the taste for the human arena gently simmering. Pea 
Ridge has figured again in story; and “a total rout” of the 
Southerners is there set down ; and Chaplin Hills, whereof we 
confess we now hear for the first time, is promoted by an “ own 
correspondent” of the Pittsburgh Chronicle to the honour of 
sending in a list of three thousand killed and wounded.— 
The occupation of Galveston, Texas, and the Sabine Pass, by 
U. 8. forces, being almost unopposed, has not supplied so 
ghastly an illustration of the glories of war—On the 
other hand, an unsuccessful U. 8. expedition from Port Royal 
against Coosawatchie and Pocotaligo, 8.C., with the special- 
object of cutting the railroad between Savannah and Charles- 
ton, resulted in considerable loss of life. We cannot however 
say to what extent, the Federal letter-writers varying in their 
accounts from 15 killed and 106 wounded, to a gross list of 500 
in all. But they claim to have defeated and driven back the 
Southerners in the first instance, until superiority of numbers, 
or position, or artillery, or a burnt bridge, or something else, 
compelled them to retire to theirgun boats. The truth is that 
these joiat expeditions by land and water, on an enemy’s 
ground, are among the most ticklish operations in war, nor are 
our Northern friends the first who have failed. Nelson himself 
was beaten off at Santa Cruz. 

But be they great or small, the community in which we 
dwell has, fur the moment, lost its relish for battles, bestowing 
all its interest upon the hustings and the ballot-box. As the 
first Tuesday in November approaches, the strife in anticipa- 
tion becomes more keen; nor is there any scruple whatever 
imposed by truth and decency upon the charges which Repub- 
licans and Democrats mutually fling at’ each other. The 
adherents of the Government, and supporters of General Wads- 
worth presume to call every man a traitor, who ranges him- 
selt on the Opposition side ; the friends of Governor Seymour 
retort with taunts about imbecility and corruption, and the 
gross exercise of arbitrary and illegal power, which it is 
scarcely possible to ward off. The Republicans claim that 
they, and they alone, can carry forward the war, work it out to 
the subjugation of the South, and award ultimate freedom to 
the slave. The Democrats declare that they, and they alone, can 
bring about a peace and a reunion, and save the country from 
a rapid and systematic annihilation of its liberties. For our 
own part, we do not place the slightest reliance on the ultra 
creeds of either party. We do not think that either of them 
can bring this terrible civil war to an end; but that it 
will be. closed or fought out for long years, entirely irrespec- 
tive of the miserable squabble for office, that now racks minds 
| which should be troubled by more serious affairs. Nevertheless, 





popular mind, | we do think that there is imminent danger of practical and per- 


there is no clamour for immediate recognition ; while there | sonal liberty disappeariag from the land, ifthe war lasts much 
still is, on the contrary, an almost universal deprecation of in- | longer, or if the outrageous exercise of irresponsible and il- 





legal power, by officers civil and military, be not by some pro- 
cess checked. Occurrences take place from day to day, such 
as would throw all the British Isles into a ferment of revolu- 
tion—and properly, too. It is a farce, and a ver y bitter one, to 
talk now of this land being an abiding-place for freedom. 
Martial law is obtruded insolently. Opposition, the life and 
soul of representative institutions, is deemed a crime; and 
the Englishman, used to recognise public servants in the Ca- 
binet officers of his country, is astonished to see Americans 
hailing them as masters. We have no space, certainly no in- 
clination, perhaps no right, to dwell upon the scandalous 
defiance of the rights of habeas corpus perpetrated this week 
at Boston, or upon the arrests at Baltimore which make even 
the most subservient complain. Still, we may say, as sincerely 
loving the land that has long given us shelter and protec- 
tion, that the assumption of despotic power now practised by 
the American Government, and most unwisely defended by por- 
tions of the American press, has thrown back this Republic, im- 
measureably, in the esteem ofall lovers of human freedom. That 
it has been a wretched stroke of mere party policy, and has 
crippled the moral torce of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration, does 
not so immediately concern us. The worst of all is that the 
heaviest charges of this kind, made against the powers that 
be, do not emanate from opponents, but from supporters. We 
copy elsewhere from the columns of the ultra-Republican 
Times an extract from its correspondence, which, tor extraor- 
dinary and unblushing avowals, exceeds any thing we have 
ever seen in print among a people professing themselves 
free. 

To speak these things is painful; but itis a necessity of 
honest journalism, We gladly conclude with two more agree- 
able remarks. In the first place, Mr. Chase, Secretary of the 
Treasury, has assured the public that the pecuniary liabilities 
of the country are grossly exaggerated by report, as is also the 
war expenditure, great though this be. He estimates the latter 
at a million and a quarter dollars per day ; the former was set 
down by him, on the Ist of October, as only the flea-bite of six 
hundred and twenty millions.—Secondly, the studied kindness 
and forbearance of Mr. Gladstone, in stating what he conceived 
to be plain truths in regard to the North, have not been without 
their effect. His set declaration, that the South had de facto 
achieved its independence, has not called forth a storm of in- 
dignation comparable in any degree whatever to that which 
broke forth, when England went through the needful cere 
mony of proclaiming the South a belligerent. Whether this 
less irritated reception, of that which is in itself unpalatable, 
betokens also a dawning idea that after all Mr. Gladstone may 
be right in foreseeing the issue, as Europeans generally were 
in prognosticating the seriousness of the conflict—we will not 
pretend to say. 

An Unenlightened Traveller. 

The monkey who had seen the world cuts a figure in the 
pages of sop; but, for a traveller who wanders far with 
closed eyes, commend us to the Boston Trareller, whose name 
imports some dealings with the outer world, but whose 
writings, on one theme at least, betoken such “ homely wits” 
as Shakspeare tells us belong to “home-keeping youth.” 
We allude of course to the journal of that name, which in its 
issue of Tuesday afternoon retailed the gossip wherewith it 
had been stuffed in the morning, by the returned captains and 
crews of the whalers wantonly burnt, off the Western Islands, 
by Captain Semmes of the Alabama. Wincing under national 
and not unnatural mortification, that this notorious and dan- 
gerous adventurer had slipped through the fingers of the U. 8. 
Consul at Liverpool and now defies the U. S. Marine, our 
contemporary palms off upon his too credulous readers that the 
whole concern is British, winding up reiterated allusions to 
the “British vessel,” the “British pirate,” the “ British re- 
gister,” with the climax that “Semmes, like other pirates, is 
not responsible to any one except the British Government, for 
his vessel is British.” Nothing in sop is more fabulous than 
all this. 

Now, Mr. Traveller, it is difficult to prove a negative; but, 
on the other hand, when you make such astounding asser- 
tions, the onus prodandi lies with you. We deny point blank, 
that the Alabama is a British vessel, that she is a British pirate: 
that she has a British register, and that the British Govern- 
ment has any thing whatever to do with her. Remember, we 
are speaking of the ordinary acceptation of these terms ; and 
according to them, and to your imputation, the Alabama is 
owned by Britons, and sailed forth on her predatory cruise for 
British account, at the instigation of our authorities. What 
are the facts? Beyond this, that the ship was built in the 
Mersey and went to sea without clearance papers—her owners 
thereby forfeiting » bond of one hundred thousand dollars— 
nothing is kuown with certainty. There cannot however be 
a doubt that she was built for or bought by the Confederate 
States, to serve as a man-of-war, because, with the knowledge 
that she could take and condemn no prizes for lack of sym- 
pathetic ports, no private firms would risk their money in 
making her a privateer. We speak of the many Southerners 
in Liverpool. As for English merchants going into this (to 
them) piratical business, with the assurance of no dividends 
and the prospect of being tried for their lives at Newgate, it 
could enter into no head save that of a Boston Traveller.— 
VY aether the Alabama had any register at all, or whether 
transfer trom the builder to the Confederates wes endorsed 
upon it, we cdnnot say of our own knowledge; but we will 
venture to assert that Capt. Semmes never showed the interest- 
ing document in question to any one of the unfortunate 
whalemen.—Lastly comes the Traveller’s responsibility clause, 
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cited above; and hereon we have only one remark to make. 

If the British Government had the most distant idea that its 

subjects owned this destructive craft, they would immediately 

despatch half-a-dozen fast cruisers to look after her, and the 

career of some concerned in her would end at the Old Bailey. 
A Few Flat Contradictions. 

If it be the privilege of the press generally—and beyond 
doubt it is its habit—to magnify and distort the news which 
it affects to glean, the Philadelphia Press of Monday last out- 
herods Herod, in ‘its bold perversion of Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
at Newcastle. We shall content ourselves with simply put- 
ting in opposition what our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did say, and what is scandalously attributed to him by the 
journal in question —The Press, using inverted commas by 
way of inducing a belief that it quoted textually, makes Mr. 
Gladstone declare that “ the South is a great nation.” The word 
“ great,” which would have given much point to the remark, 
is gratuitously interpolated! The Press makes Mr. Gladstone de- 
clare, that Jefferson Davis ought to rank as high as Washington. 
Mr. Gladstone did not mention Washington’s name, either 
directly or by implication !—The Press makes Mr. Gladstone 
declare, that the time bas arsived for England to recognize the 
South. Mr. Gladstone, speaking indefinitely as to time and ge- 
nerally as to intervening parties, said, with more caution than 
elegance : “ It may be that a time might arrive when it would 
be the duty of Europe to offer the word of expostulation er 
friendly aid towards posing the quarrel ”"!—The Press con- 
cludes: “As Mr. Gladstone hit hinted at Newcastle, England at 
once dislikes and dreads the possibility of our Union inclu.- 
ing the whole continent.” These were Mr. Gladstone’s words: 
“I can understand those who say that it is for the ge- 
neral interest of nations that no State should swell 
to the dimensions of a continent.” But observe how 
this vague admission was qualified by his own personal views. 
“I for one,” says he, “ exercising my own poor faculties as I 
best could, have never felt that England had any reason con- 
nected with her own special interests for desiring the disrup- 
tion of the American Union.” And again, “I confess that, 
for reasons which I need not now explain, I do not think that 
England has had any interest in the disruption of the Union, 
and my own private opinion has been that if would be rather 
for the interest of England if that Urion had continued.” 

International susceptibilities are troublesome enough in 
these days, when men are too indolent or too busy to think 
for themselves, and therefore surrender, without discre- 
tion, to unscrupulous penmen. We are sorry to add that this 
exposure of the Philadelphia Press might be followed up by a 
corresponding refutation of half the journals in the country, 
that undertake to deal with British themes. 

The Schoolmaster among the Negroes. 

General Mitchell, who commands the South Eastern divi 
sion of the U. 8. forces, has been varying his military duties 
by playing Schoolmastecr, undertaking to enlighten the 
darkened minds of the sons and daughters of Africa, who 
have taken refuge in the camp at Hilton Head. It was at the 
dedication of a negro church within his lines, on Sunday, the 
12th ult., that the General’s pious and philanthropic labours 
culminated in a Lecture, which must in some of its announce- 
ments have puzzled the comprehension of his audience. For 
this great man in office not only preached at them their “ re- 
sponsibility ;” he told them flatly that the success of the “ ex- 
periment” for their liberation depended on themselves; and 
he clenched this announcement by declaring to them in plain 
words: “supposing you fail down here, that will be an 
end of the whole matter.” What Cuffee thought of that 
suggested doubt as to the future condition of his brethren, 
under the all-tonquering and all-liberating Northerners, 
we should like to know; but it does not appear on the 
tecord. How he was probably posed, by others of the myste- 
ries set before him, may be illustrated by an anecdote 
Throughout the British Empire, during the long-continued 
wars with the first Napoleon, it was not unusual for our pul- 
pit orators to empty out vials of wrath upon the head of our 
truculent enemy, in the style of Beechers and Cheevers of to- 
day ; and a Scottish divine, on one occasion, pitched vigor- 
ously into the “ Corsican tyrant.” The discourse was a great 
success. Nevertheless, on the way home from kirk, an old 
woman was overheard remarking to her neighbours: “ Ech 
Sirs, it was a braw sermon ; but I maun speer what the minis- 





ter means by ‘a Corsican tyrant’?” Can you not fancy the’ 


contrabands, however “intelligent,” asking each other what 
General Mitchell meant with his yarns about ‘periments and 
*ponsibility ? —— 

How s Poet is Judged. 

It is a significant indication of the present supremacy of po- 
pular passion, that when any native or foreigner hitherto cele- 
brated in the pursuits of literature, art, or science, ventures to 
intimate distrust of the fanatical and bloody spirit now ram: 
pant in America, he is at once set down by portions ot the 
press as not merely unsound in his political views, but as a 
person generally imbecile. Just now Alfred Tennyson is 
honoured with this small spite, of which we cited, last week, 
an amusing sample, culled from Boston. Another now comes 
before us in the Louisville Journal, which says that “Tenny- 
son, the English laureate, has pronounced against the Federal 
cause. We suppose he will soon be writing rhymes about us. 
The author of ‘Mand’ will probably give us some of his 
maudlin verses.” 

We have, by the way, seen no authorized expression of Mr. 
Tennyson's feelings in respect to the great American strife ; 





but it may be safely assumed that, even if he have “ pro-|vion. 


nounced,” it has not been in such guise as to jeopardize his 
reputation as facile princeps, the greatest among living poets. 
The Editor of the Louisville Journal, a friend and follower 
of letters, should be avove the littleness betrayed in the 
paragraph we have quoted. 

The Intercolonial Railway. 

Messrs. Sicotte & Howland, on the part of the Canadian 
Ministry, Mr. Howe, of Nova Scotia, and Mr. Tilley, of New 
Brunswick, have gone to England—or are on the poirt 
of departure—as Colonial Commissioners tomegotiate on this 
resuscitated project. They will probably, on their return, pre- 
sent to their respective Legislatures some tangible plan of 
operations. For the moment, nothing is known, save that 
there is a general disposition in the Provinces to have the 
road built, and a general shrinking from the accompanying 
cost and risk. 


Death of a Much-Esteemed English Resident. 

The English community of New York—and especially our 
local St. George’s Society—has sustained a severe loss in the 
death of Thomas Dixon, Esq., of this city, who died at East- 
bourne, Sussex, on the 3rd ult. Settled among us since 1816, 
a period of forty-six years, Mr. Dixon soon acquired, and 
maintained to the close of his career, the character of an ho- 
nourable man of business and of a liberal dispenser of charities. 
For ten successive years, namely from 1825 to 1834 inclusive, 
he filled with great zeal and efficiency the office of President 
of the Society above-named, manifesting on all occasions the 
greatest interest in its proceedings, and aiding liberally its 
fund disbursed in doing good. A special meeting of the sons 


of St. George was therefore appropriately held on Wednesday‘ 


last, when a Resolution expressive of general regret was unani- 
mously passed, which will be tted to the deceased gentle- 
man’s relatives at home.—Mr. Dixon's health had been broken 
for several years past, though he was well enough to make the 
voyage to England only a month or six weeks before his death. 
He had entered his 71st year. 





Draua. 

An experienced parson, advising a youthfal brother, told him, 
whenever perplexed for a subject, to “ pitch into the Pope.”” A 
convenient resource. To the same effect does Expediency counsel 
the Dramatic Editor: ‘other topics failing, pitch into the tragic | neeq 
stage.’ I obey the order. The,record of the week is barren of | ¢) 
theatrical novelties. At Wallack’s, the play of ‘‘ Bosom Friends” 
bas proved a magnet of attraction. At Laura Keene's, Mr. Blake 
has satisfactorily demonstrated that there is “No Rest for the | factious 
Wicked.” At Niblo’s, Mr. Forrest has made himself ridiculous as 
Claude Melnotte; while Mr. Hackett, appearing as Falstaff, in 
“ Henry IV.,” has closed his engagement, making way for Matilda 
Heron. At the Winter Garden, Mr. Booth has played Romeo, 
Hamlet, Shylock, and Richard II These latter impersonations 


- | suggest some remarks on the general subject of tragic acting. A 


condensed statement of principles will be appropriate to the occa- 
sion, and, I hope, agreeable to the reader. I am to speak, with 


admiration, of Mr. Booth ; and admiration is more significant when of 


fortified with reason. 

A two-fold motive directs the reformation of the tragic stage. 
Materialism, disgusted with its own image, objects to 
tragic methods. Ideality, prefiguring the triumph of true art, is | great 
equally averse to a false system. Both forces demand reform. So 
far, agreement. Both, however, propose measures to secure this 
reform—and here commences a difference. The one ordains 
the banishment of tragedy. The other suggests the éxpedient of 
temperate and artistic exaggeration. Neither is gratified. Mean- 
while the mighty larynx continues to throb, despite the remon- 
strance of taste or the voice of censure. Hence the judicious 
grieve. They see that animal magnetism transcends spiritual force, 
and that noise and grimace are accepted as the sufficient tokens of | Cossary: 
intellectual and emotional experience. This is depressing. It 
stimulates distrust of impro t. It incli to the 
ance of extreme measures. It recommends the scheme of the ma- 
terialist, who, appreciating physical sensation only, and therefore 





- | excluding from his vision whatever fs pathetic, sublime, or in any 


sense ideal, would do away with tragedy altogether. 

This hard alternative, however, is not inevitable. We are not yet 

duced to the 
promise. We may retain pleasure without impeding progress. On 
a former occasion, months ago, I offered some remarks, in partial 
treatment of this theme. The main difficulty, as then suggested, 
consists in the artificial style of tragedy itself. Hence srise defec. 
tive methods of representation. Poetry, in the mouths of the 





» | ignorant, becomes bombastic and puerile. The ideal world, though 


real in fact, is not the actual. The language of the ideal is not the 
language of common life. This state of facts is perplexing to dull- 
ness. It is not amenable to the principles of realism. Produée a true 
artist, and the difficulty vanishes. To him, an artificial style is not 
an impediment. He interprets the ideal with delicate and ever-con- 
sistent exaggeration. The result is truth, vivid and beautiful. 
To hold a mirror up to Nature, is not, necessarily to reflect 
commonplaces. The splendours of the imagination are just as 

real as the cravings of appettie. Vocabularies differ. People 
do not talk in blank verse. But, under certain conditions, and 


| discreetly employed, blank verse becomes. the most appro- 


priate vehicle of expression. It is possible, indeed, that 
Poetry will yet find a freer method of utterance than it pos- 
sesses at present. Various experiments, looking toward such 
a result, have, of late years, been attempted by various 
writers. An illustration is seen in “Leaves of Grass,” the 
product of that eccentric and vigorous genius, Walt. Whitman. 
Poetry, however, will never attain that freedom by assimilating 
prose. The ideal demands a language of its own. In that lan- 
guage, tragedy will continue to be written. Moreover, the works 


of Shakspeare are likely neither to undergo revolution, nor to fall d 


into disuse. It is probable that “ Lear,” “Hamlet,” “ Macbeth,” 





and “ Othello” will continue to flourish when even the illustrious 
Boucicault, and the perennial Dundreary, have passed into obli- 


by of melo-drama. There is virtue in com. | M 


therefore, must still walk hand in hand with 
artifice—not that which results in a burlesque of na 
ture, but that which, in the largest sense, vies with reality. In 
one word then, the welfare of the tragic stage requires artists 
who have genius and intellect to comprehend and interpret the 
ideal. 

Mr. Booth seems to me, an artist of this description—in nature 
and in design, if not always in fulfilment. Some qualification is 
necessary, because, despite his genius and cultivation, Mr. Booth 
not infrequently sacrifides art to popular applause. In some parts 
“ Richelieu,” for example, and in that banging blue-bottle tragedy 
of “ Richard III.,” he rants ina manner most violent and aston- 
ishing—believidg, doubtless, that force alone can make those roles 
effective. But in Hamlet, Romeo, Jago, and Shylock, he exaggerates 
with a delicacy, consiatency, und finish, which are delightful in 
themselves, and which evince the true artist. Moreover, 
his conceptions of those characters are noble and impressive. 
In Hamlet, he realizes the vague mood of spiritual lassitude, and 
wanders, in dreamy agony, on the mysterious confines of a sha- 
dowy realm. In Romeo, he achieves the ecstatic exaltation of 
perfect love. In Iago, he humanizes the intellectual demon. In 
Shylock, he is the very incarnation of vengeance. In all, he exhi- 
bits the genius to comprehend and the intellect to embody. Ifhe 
possessed no other than negative merits, his style would still be 
preferable above the old one. As it is, extraordinary qualities of 
mind and temperament, together with peculiar physical advan- 
tages, combine to make him, incomparably, the best tragic actor 
ofthis generation. It only remains for me to recommend all 
lovers of the drama to test this general jndgment, by personal ob- 
servation. They will, I believe, agree that he has, for the most 
part, discarded those false methods of tragic representation, so 

and ridical on the stage ; that he does not walk in the 
ruts; that his pathway is progressive in the right direction; and 
that so happy a union of the gentleman, the scholar, and the ar- 
tist, is most excellent and auspicious. 

The new week promises novel pleasures. At Wallack’s, the pro- 
gramme of entertainments will be varied by the repetition of 
“ Speed the Plough,” and the revival of “ Central Park.”” A new 
spectacle, called “ Blondette,”’ will be presented at Laura Keene's. 
Mr. Forrest and Miss Heron will alternate, at Niblo’s ; while Mr. 
Booth will appear, in fresher rdles at the Winter Garden. Many 
of his admirers, by the way, would like to see him as Sir Giles 
Overreach. With kind wishes for managers, players, and all—exit 

MERCUTIO. 


THE FUTURE OF LIBERTY. 
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° Facts and Haucies. 


A Milwaukie paper having given currency to a report, that 
adame Anna op had been burned to death at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, in consequence of her clothes taking fire, we are 
ad to see the rumour contradicted. The unfortunate suf- 
rer, for the story has a sad foundation, was a Mrs. Bishop, 
of St. Paul. Express trips from London to Paris, by 
way of Folkestone and Boulogne, in nine and a half hours, 
are now advertised. The Court has been in mourning 
for the Queen’s aunt, widow of the late Duke Ferdinand of 
Sax and Gotha. —The first snow of the season 
fell at Quebec, on the 24th ult. The Canadian Commi:- 
sioner of Crown Lands has retarned to Toronto, from his vis:t 
to the great Manitoulin Island, having succeeded in bg J 
an arrangement with the Indians for the cession of their |; 
to the = for wed me oy of settlement. The Viewey 
of at Alexandria, from Constantinople, in 
t. oie health is improved. Difficulty has ar'- 
Great Britain 
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ships-of-war will soon be in Callao. The financial dif- 

ficulties of the city of Hamilton, C. W., have at len a. 
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reformers, 
tributed by the Prince of Wales in person, at a State cere-| Manning, who, in the course of a speech, delivered at Boston, Ovituary. 
monial, early in 1863. The Halifax (N. 8.) Chronicle remarked that“ when the curtain rises in Heaven to reveal} Apwrrat Sr J. W. D. Dunpas—Admiral Sir J. W. Deans 
says that a second crop of strawberries was ered, on the | the purest saints, we shall see John C. Frémont, Gen. Hunter, 


11th ult., on the farm of a resident of St. Croix. A co- 
medy by Schiller, the existence of which had been carefull 
concealed by its author, has come to light, and is in the han 
of his surviving daughter, who will blish it. 
In the ten years, between 1840 and 1850, free coloured po- 
ulation of the South increased from 170,000 to 210,000, whilst 
n the North the increase upon 215,000 was only 7,500. 
Accounts from Pesth and Vienna assert that serious efforts 
are now making for a reconciliation between Austria and 
Hungary. A clergy man has administered the following 
warning to crinoline wearers. “ Let women beware, while 
putting on their profuse and expansive attire, how narrow 
are the gates of Paradise.” The stone-masons, of Man- 
chester, are “ on a strike ;” not for higher wages, but because 
of a supposed violation of one of their by-laws providing that 
stone must not be sent into a town ready worked, but must be 
worked on the spot.——————Towards the close of the last 





1K 
Dundas, G.C.B., has died at W: uth, aged 77. He was theson 
of James Deans, Esq., M.D., of Calcutta, by the daughter of T. 
Dundas, Esq., M.P., of Fingask, and entered the navy in 1799. 
Po cae pl yn bh ee hg rg ba EA 
" oe. ‘ : mesbury, and, secondly, ly y ie, fourth 
BRITISH REVENUE; SATISFACTION. daughter of the late ‘Earl Ducie. By his first marriage Sir 
It is gratifying to hear from the lips of the Chancellor of the | James had two sons, the elder of whom, Mr. C. W. Dundas, 
Exchequer himself, not only that her Majesty's Government | late of the Coldstream Guards, and M.P. for the Flint Burghs, 
have had retrenchment before their eyes in so far as it might | died in 1856. Sir James had been, at sundry times, Clerk of 
consist with the “ first and paramount” condition of national | the Ordnance, a Lord of the Admiralty, and M.P. for Devizes 
security, but that the actual state of the finances and the pros- | and for Greenwich. In Feb. 1852 he was appointed to command 
pects of the Revenue are truly satisfactory. We may use this | the Mediterranean fleet. (?) He received the Grand Cross of 
expression because, although the public income is not in-|the Legion of Honour for his services in the Black Sea and at 
creasing to any great extent, it has been maintained at its level, | the siege of Sebastopol, before the od of his command éx- 
and a little more, under circumstances of most serious and, | pired, when he was succeeded by Admiral Lord Lyons. 

indeed, unexampled difficulty. One of our best customers has _ 
been all but lost to us, and the chief material of our staple 
industry has been lost altogether. The falling off in our ex- 
century, General Scott, of Balcomie, Fifeshire, Scotland, made | ports to America has amounted to £9,500,000; the falling off 
over £200,000 by his skill at whist. The Scotsman says | in our imports from America we need not estimate in figures. 
that, on a recent occasion, “one thousand people of Edin-| Nevertheless, in spite of all this, the Revenue for the first six 
burgh met in Queen Street Hall, headed, as such meetings of| months of the current financial year has fully equalled that 
Edinburgh people always are now-a-days, by a dozen or s0 of| of the corresponding period in the year p it. Mr. 
clergymen, to declare that entering a garden on Sunday is not | Gladstone, according to his wont, entered minutely into the 
only a sin nape heaven, but is a violation of the law, the| particulars of the account, and gave us a comparison of the 
two — corrected and balanced with the utmost nicety of 


Henry Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, and Lloyd Garrison, 
as the purest saints in Heaven.” 














Tue Ducuesse pe Drxo.—Another of those celebrated fe- 
male politicians who once presided in the politico-fashionable 
saloons of Paris and London has terminated her mortal career. 





once amo the most recherche of London. There were as- 
sembled all the first diplomatists of the day. Under the able 
tuition of her astute uncle, Prince Talleyrand, she acquired all . 
that talent for political manewuvring which at one time 
belonged exclusively to the ambassadorial circle, fostered and 
kept er by the late Princess Liéven. St. Petersburgh 
vw . were represented at ba Court of St. James's rather 
y two clever women, than personages who bore the 
rank of ambassador. Lord Armed was supposed to un- 
derstand this female system of political espionage, and is ge- 
nerally imagined to have succeeded in ws the master of 
many of their political secrets. The Duchesse de Dino had for 
some time retired from the busy scene of life; and under her 
husband's title of the Princess de Sagun, her death has been 
mentioned in the French journals without observation.— Paris 


habits, and the moral sentiment of Scotland, calling for the 
utmost resistance and certain to be followed by the most ap- 
palling consequences.” This was d-propos to the proposed 
opening of the Botanical Garden. A provincial writer 
has discovered an amazing resemblance between Cromwell 
and General Fremont. The former ported bie hair in the 
middle; so does the latter!! e Kossuth’s ma- 
lady is understood to be cancer. There is but little hope of 
her recovery. It is said that the U. 8. Government pro- 
poses to lower the price of coal by sending all the able-bodied 
contrabands, unemployed, to labour in the mines at $1 a day. 
Perhaps the will decline to go. What then ? 
The friends of M. Thiers formally deny that he intends writing 
either a history of the Restoration or of the reign of Louis 
Philippe. The historian is now 65 years old—————The 
banana tree, says Humboldt, will furnish food for fifty per- 
sons upon the same surface which, under wheat, will 
maintain but two. The potato will maintain 


The sum total of receipts was on each occasion £33,000,000 
—at least, the variation was only £10,000 upon that compre- 
hensive te. But there were some deductions due on 
one side, and allowances on the other. The Revenue of 1861 
was enriched by contributions from the Paper aoe the Hop 
Duty, and the tax, to the extent of £890,000, whereas 
this money, owing to reductions of taxation, was lost to the 
Revenue of the present year. If, therefore, our Revenue, not- 
withstanding these curtelianenta, remains as large as before, it 














creased in the proportions indicated. Against this conclusion, 
however, there is a little set-off. A change in the “ Miscel- 
” accounts—the exact definition of which was too 


Harry Lee Carter, Esq., late Military Train.—At Well House, 
Malvern Wells, Viscount ‘Harberton, aged 72, of Carbery, Co. Kil- 
dare, in the Peerage of Ireland. He is succeeded by his son, th 
Hon. James Spencer Pomeroy, M.A., of Trinity ollege, Cam. 
bridge, now in his 26th year.—At Sheffield, in the 77th year of his 
age, Mr. J. Barker, having been for the period of 58 years in the 


laneous’ 
much even for Mr. Gladstone’s circumstantiality—has brought 
an extraordinary item of £290,000 to our credit at the present 
three | season, so that, upon a final balance, it follows that the Re- 


service of Messrs. rs and Sons, of Sheffield.—At Berwick-on- 
times as many as wheat———-——A monument is to/ venue has really ed in six months the sum of £600,000, | Tweed, Capt. Wm. th, R.N., in his 72d year, one of the last 
be. erected at Busaco, to commemorate the battle fought | being at the rate of £1,200,000 a year. For this agreeable re- | S¥rvivors of the action between the Shannon and C 
there during the Peninsular war—————A Federal 


sult there was no difficulty in accounting. Mr. Gladstone ap- 
pealed with energy and natural exultation to the French 
treaty, Ww had replaced the American loss of £9,500,000 by 
a of £11,500,000, and had also restored all the Revenue 
sacrificed for its sake by the yield of at least « million to the 
Exchequer.— Times. 


soldier in the Western army thinks the next Congress 
should not adjourn without “ making the nigger a te rr 

‘The original of the Marquis of Steyne, in keray’s 
“ Vanity Fair,” was the notorious Marquis of Hertford. 
The Japanese Ambassadors have gone to Lisbon.———— Victor 
H recently visited London, and made some purchases at 
the bition. Signor Mario is said to have signed a 
six months’ sapngumens at the Grand Opéra of Paris. 
Mrs. General ont has written a book called the “Story 
saign in Misponsl\-———-A company for densing Windows 

n . company for ows 
vee fronts has just been established at Vienna. Newly- 
invented machines will be used, to prevent accidents. 


‘hesapeake, on the 
1st June, 1818.—Vice-Admiral Baron Lemarant, the senior of the 
French Admirals, has died in Paris, aged 86. The deceased took 
part in the principal naval combats of the Republic and the Em- 

ire, incl the battle of bes Caulfield, who only a 
few months since was consec wn) Nassau, a new see 
formed out of the diocese of Jamaica, died there of yellow fever on 
the 4th Sept.—In London, Jas. Walker, Esq.,C.E. He was for many 
years president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and was 
chiefly noted and won an eminent name in connection with bridge 
buil , and marine and hydraulic eering. these latter 
departments of his profession he was for many consulting 
engineer to the Board of Admiralty.—At Harrogate, Alexander 
Henry, ~~ of Woodlands, Ganges, near Manchester, aged 79, 
formerly "P. for South Lancas re, and head of the extensive 
firm bearing his name. Mr. Hi has been for some years alto- 


ether retired from public life, and for a of that period suffer. 
fg under the loss of sight. -™ ™ ° 


Appointments. 


Capt. P. Creset, R.N., to be ap go of the Bath.—The 
Hon. W. —> ad interim ery me wee is gazetted 
to H. M. Legation there.—Horace Rum Esq., late 
Sec. to H. M. m in China, to be Sec. to H. M. at 
Athens.—Lord A. H. C. Hi to be Unpaid Attaché at St. Peters- 
burg.—The Hon. John M. J. m, Speaker of the New Bruns- 
wick House of Assembly, has succeeded the Hon. A. J. Smith 
as Attorney-General.—Dr. tfoot has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford Ui -—It is rumoured that the Ranger- 
ship of Greenwich Park, vacant the death of Earl 
to be conferred on the Duke of b —The Bishop of - 
don has declined the Archbishopric of York, offered to him by 
Lord Palmerston. 














Foreien Items.—The Schleswig-Holstein affair is to be re- 
ferred to England, France, and Russia, and thus one European 
“ difficulty” will be disposed of—While Mr. Lin under 
certain contingencies romees to abolish slavery in America, 
the Btates-General of Ho! dd have doomed it to extinction in 
the Dutch West Indies. Compensation is to be made, and the 
a is to take effect on the Ist of July next year.— 
M. has presented a triumphant re on the finances of 
France. There is no fear, according to his showing, of any in- 
crease of taxation for years to come.—Huropean Times, Oct. 11. 











excur- 
sions, the late Sir Astley Cooper always carried a small phial 
full of quicksilver in his pocket. At lunch time the quicksil- 
ver was poured into the barrels, (the holes in the nipples be- 
tng quicksilver was poured out of the barrels, the lead and the 
the ver was poured out of t the 
powder had amalgamated with it. The quicksilver was strained 7 a : — peng int ied. and the Sisonder 
through wash-leather, and all the dross was left behind.| thot had prevailed many parts of the island had ceased. 
This simple process does away with the oS washing | Tn certain however, there was still a good deal of 
the gun. A new theatre, built at Namur, Belgium, at @| nisery. The publ of the Emperor's letter in the Moni- 
cost, of £8,000, was recently destroyed by fire————| tsp produced a favourable impression. A number of 
The whereabouts of favourite authors is always pleasant news. | Gamorristas had been arrested, and a considerable sum of 
All our readers may not be aware that the present British | money had been found upon them. The letter mentions the 
Consul at Spezzia is the Irish novelist, Charles ; discovery of a treasure in the palace of the Marchese del Vasto, 
In France there are 65,100 schools of primary instruction ;| jately deceased. In the wall of his study a hiding-place was 
all but — ae Yescribing = yar fy! the public. | found, in which were piled, in the utmost confusion, an enor- 
writer the start for the St. Leger, says, ~ cient an modern plate, candelabra, chan- 
very happily, that “ once at the post, Old Calabar, Warminster, spamn (annoy <6 sncient wes : 
and Excheqier made a little break away of it, to keep up the 
charter, then the fifteen rose just like a covey of ges 
and off flew.” ~The report in circulation some weeks | y7y 
ago, that t Gyulai had committed suicide, is denied by 
the Austrian correspondent of the London 7imes————— 
There was a heavy snow-storm at Cincinnati on Saturday last. 
———_—_———A monument has been erected, by the citizens of 
Brennan, to perpetuate the memory of Philip Palm, booksel- 
ler, who was executed by Napoleon L, for refusing to disclose 
the authorship of a tious pamphlet. The inscription on 
the stone is “ Palm’s End. 1806.” Youth and age have 
too little sympathy with each other. If the young would re- 
member that they may be old, and the old remember that 
they have been young, the world would be happier ————_—_ 
It is said poy dew U.5. wenmnees ee as y commence its 
payment o! ages to the slaveholders of Washington, whose 
slaves were emancipated last ? by act of Congress, 
Ninety-five different kinds of stamps are authorized | other 
by the Tax Law of the United States —————Prospectuses 
have been issued in London by two new, Companies, on large | ; 
scale, for supplying the town with cabs and carriages. When 
will New York have a well-regulated cab-stand ? Lord 
ani Lady Mulgrave sailed from Boston for Halifax, on Wed- 





Tunes tn Sicr.y.—A letter from Palermo says that the 











Army. 


Col. Eardley Wilmot, and two batteries of the 7th Brigade, 
R.A., have arrived at Woolwich from Canada.— Major-Gen. Ha- 
milton, C. B., late of the Grenadier Guards, has been app. 
Vice-Prest. of the Council of Military Education, v. Gen. 
Knollys, app. Controller of the Household of the Prince of 
Wales. Gen. Hamilton served with his regiment throughout 
the war in the Crimea, and was present at the Alma and In- 
kermann. At the last battle he was severely wounded.—— 
Col. Hi: , ©. B., from Canterbury, takes command of the 
Cavalry Re ee, ee 





the Bourbon ‘ 
d pillar dollars the effigy of Charles 
; e treasure is said to proceed from the ancestors of the 
late Marquis, some of whom occupied high places at the 
Spanish Court. 





Coors or THE Russian Ee a Gazette of 
St. Petersburg has the following remarks on the progressive 
increase of the Russian empire : é 

“ In the time of John IIL, that is to say, in the second half 
of the 15th century, it only occupied a surface of 18,000 square 
miles. Inthe of Alexis lovich, in 1650, its extent 





C. B.——Some of our officers may be inte- 
rested in knowing that . John W. McClure, of this cit , is 
appointed Asst.-Qrtmr. of Volunteers, with the rank of 
tain.——In consequence of the old colours of the 73d Regt. 
having been worn out by a service of 21 years, the Queen has 
been pleased to send a new set to Plymouth. This regiment 
having been originally raised in Perthshire, the title of that 
county has now been bestowed on it. The regimental colour, 
which has a ground of dark green, like the facings of the men, 
has its new title in the centre, surrounded in a circle by the 
other | rose, thistle, and shamrock, worked in gold. The cor- 
ner is ornamented with the Union Jack, and the “ Man- 
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; 
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vinces, and Georgia were subjected to the 
tre of the The country of the Amour, an extent of 





F ‘ ” and “ Waterloo” are worked in gold 
nesday last, returning from their trip to Canada. ‘The | 9,200 square miles, has been annexed under the present reign. | Sn the ground.—_—. — lies of arms and military stores 
Port of London has now a Training Ship for boys destined Loy rren Schamyl some provinces which 2 rQ : - Whi 
for the mercantil. marine. As an incentive to the ambition chatty | Che as Sertar been added to the ee aavelee tly ~ The Kee, 


Y of the Royal Canadian Rifles, 3 officers 
sian territory. The population of the empire has increased in pay ese oad or orders aa Sanedion departure for St. 
an equal portion. In 1722 it was 14 millions; in 1803, 36 i 


L : John’s, Newfoundland. This is owing to some insubordina- 
—! n 1829, 50 millions ; and at present it amounts to | tion and disbanding of the local corps in that city. 
millions.” 


of the pupils, the Admiralty have placed a naval cadetship at 
the disposal of the Committee of enegemenss and, as a fur- 
~ ther incentive, Mr. Richard Green, an extensive ship-owner, 
has promised to award six cadetships in his fleet annually to 
the six most deserving boys who have been not less than two 
years on board the training-ship.—— ——Punch, writing on 

what he terms “The Skirts of Absurdity,” says that a 

(Mrs. Bedford Squeers) defends the present extra th 
of ladies’ dresses by saying that it is a very old ion, origi- 
nally brought into vogue 4 Ninon de Long Clothes. 
Miss Louisa Pyne, after a long absence from her professional 
duties, in consequence of severe illness, bas returned to 
Covent Garden, and been received with great enthusiasm. 
‘The lunatic Train, having announced in Boston that 


Tne Royat FaMtILy on THE CoNTINENT.—The Queen was Navy. 


expected to arrive at Coburg from Rheinhardtsbrunn on Sa-| The Hero, 89, has sailed from Halifax, N. 8., for England.— 
turday last. The circle of the royal family is now somewhat | The Chanticleer, 17, and the Galatea, 26, lying at Spithead, 
diminished in number, as, besides the departure of Prince Al- | reported for service in the Mediterranean ——The Cadmus, 


Th 
fred and the Crown-Prince of Prussia, the Prince and Princess | and Racer, 11, sailed from Fortress Monroe on 
Lows of Hesse took wg ny ee ee - 

ved in Darmstadt next having trav e wa 


21, 

Tuesday last, 
bound on a cruise——The Bermuda Gazette of the 2ist ult. 
says: “ Official information has been received here by the last 











Gotha, , and oS mail, to the effect that the Lords of the Admiral been 
Royal Siighanaaes peeesd We sink. A letter from of} pleased to extend Admiral Milne’s command of the North 
he was going to Richmond to e , and thence to Ire- | Sept. 29, says: “ Prince of Wales attended Divine service | American and West India station one year longer. We know 
land for the purpose of setting-up country in indepen- | in the Reformed Church o eS ae that this intelligence will be received throughout this exten- 
dence, was to ae ni, our Academy of Music, on | afterwards, accompanied by the of Saxony, the - | sive naval command with much satisfaction. 
“ rotten England, oppressed Ireland, progressive America.” | Prince, and Prince George, visited _ 
The fellow gives the world to laugh at, at least. | and then dined with the royal family at Pillnitz, H.R. H.re-| Apporsrwents.—Capt C T Leckie to Leopard, 18.—Surgeon : J. 
‘The deceased Duchess Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg and ! mained for the night at the latter place, and to-day, with the | Silburn to Leopard. 
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New Publications. 


Our book record is not inviting. It comprises a few of those 


grave works—useful but not agreeable—which are commonly es tyes Tepe 4 


left undisturbed in remote and dusty corners of the book-case. 
One must not presume to intimacy with the respectable tomes. 


right you know, because seeing’s believing. Certainly, I never 
felt one in mine; but perhaps it’s dead, and so didn’t stir, and 
then, of course, it don’t count, en know. A dead dog is as 

ive lion is as as a dead dog 
—no, that won't do again. There’s a mistake somewhere. 
What was I saying? Oh, hippopotamuses. Well, I say, 
rhaps mine’s dead. They say hippopotamuses feed on water. 


They chill us—like solemn faces at a May-day dance or a No, I don’t think that, because teetotallers feed on water, and 


Christmas festival.’ Let us dispose of them with a brief word 
of comment. 


The first is a fat volume, all in black, comprising twelve 


lectures on The Origin and History of the English Language. 


they are always lean; and the hippo’s fat, at least in the Zoo. 
Live in water, it must be; and there’s none in my brain. 
There was when I was a baby, my aunt says; but they tap- 
me; so I suppose the hippopotamus died of drought. 
No—stop. It wasn’t a hippopotamus after all, it was hip— 
hip—not hip-hip hurrah, you know, that comes after dinner, 


Its author is Mr. George P. Marsh, whose name is a sufficient | ang the Section hasn't dined, at least since last night, and the 
guarantee for its scholarship. Its publisher, in this city, is Mr.| Cambridge wine is very good, I will say that—No. I recol- 
t Ww 


Charles Scribner. It fulfils the promise of its title—setting | lect now. Hip pus 


as. Hippocampus, a sea horse ; 


forth the sources and composition of our language, and de- I learnt that at Eton ; hippos, sea, and campus, a horse—no— 


campus, a sea, and hippos, a horse, that’s right. Only campus 


scanting, with copious illustration, upon the changes and im- | gin’t a sea, it’s a field, 1 know that; Campus Martius—I was 
provements that it underwent during some four hundred years, | swished for that at Eton—ought to be again,I believe, if every 
closing with the reign ot Elizabeth. The importance (to anti- | 40g had his day. But at least it’s a sea-horse, I know that, be- 
quarians) of the branch of study thus opened is at once mani- cause I saw one alive at Malta with the regiment, and it rang 


fest ; and—without claiming to have given the work a careful 
and thorough investigation—we can conscientiously commend 
it as a repository of valuable information, both historic and 
philological. 

A suitable companion to the above named treatise, is an 
English Grammar, prepared by G. P. Quackenbos, A.M., and 
published by Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. We have already 
acknowledged the receipt of this volume ; but finding, on more 
careful examination, that it is especially meritorious as a text 
book, we call attention to it once more. The policy of teaching 
to youth the grammar of their own language, by means of for- 
mal treatises, is, indeed, questionable. We very much doubt whe- 
ther any child ever really learned anything from such works, 
and maintain that oral communication with teachers and 
friends becomes of necessity—whether for good or evil—the 
channel through which the child imbibes grammatical know- 
ledge of its own tongue. It therefore behooves the schoolmaster 
and the parent to look mainly to the irresistible force of their 
own example. Meanwhile the old plan is in vogue, and being 
in vogue, it only remains for us to insist on the use of the best 
grammar made—namely, the simplest. Mr. Quackenbos seems 
to have prepared his work with a view to simplicity of method. 
This is its pervading and superlative merit. It contains 
less pedantry and trash than any other we are acquainted 
with ; and appears to have been intended rather to benefit 
students, than to illustrate the scholarship of the writer. We 
commend it, therefore, to School Superintendents and Com- 
mittees. If the little brains must be tortured with grammar, 
the present is a mild form of the infliction. 

Very different in character and quality is a small volume of 
biography, published by Messrs. Harper and Bros., containing 
Memoirs of the Rev. Dr. Nicholas Murray, written by the Rev. 
8.1. Prime. Dr. Murray was, it is well known, an able and 
distinguished anti-Roman-Catholic controversialist ; and his 
“ Kirwan” letters are much esteemed by Protestant sectarians. 
Educated a Catholic, and subsequently converted to the Pres- 
byterian faith, he was able to point his arguments against Ca- 
tholicism with illustrations drawn from his own experience. 
A man of good mind and pure life, his example is worthy of 
respect and study. Aside from this, the story of his experience, 
though not remarkable, is not without interest. The Rev. Mr. 
Prime has treated the subject with religious sympathy and 
friendly devotion, though in a somewhat bald and cumbrous 
style; and like most books of a kindred description, this one 


lacks every sort of spirit excepting the spirit of Christian fel- Ww 


lowship. It seems to be the rule with theologians, who write 
biography, to commemorate the parson rather than the man ; 
hence the uninviting solemnity that usually pervades their 
writings. The present memoir of Dr. Murray is a good speci- 
men of the old manner. We commend it to the attention of 
the religious public. 

Though statistics are almost as dry reading as grammar, 
they are sometimes of more moment to him who begins the 
great struggle for a livelihood. The Census of the Province of 
New Brunswick, 1861, compiled by Messrs. C. A. Everett and 
J. S. Beek, is therefore welcomed, showing as it does a steady 
march onward in that prosperous Colony. For the progress 
has not been in population alone—but in manufactures, agri- 
culture, and products generally, including those of the Fish- 
eries. With respect to the number of inhabitants, the last ten 
years show a growth of 30 per cent., which is a larger rate of 
increase than the States of New England can boast. Education 
also, we are glad to perceive, goes beyond this. In the num- 


ber of youths at school, there is an advance of 69°24 per cent. | 
since 1851; in places of public worship, of 33.54 per cent; in | 


school-houses of 28°30. Altogether, the compilers must have 
had no little patriotic satisfaction in carrying forward their, in 
some respects, uninteresting, but very useful work. 
“> 
SPEECH OF LORD DUNDREARY, 
In Section D., on the Great Hippocampus Question. 


This amusing squib on the fierce squabbles concerning the origin 
of man—which marked the late Meeting of the British Scientific 
Association at Cambridge—is attributed to the pen of Charles 
Kingsley.—Zd. Alb. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen, I mean Ladies and Mr. Pre- 
sident, I am sure that all ladies and gentlemen present will see 
the matter just as Ido; and I am sure we are all very much 
obliged to these scientific men for q' ng.—No.—I don’t 
mean that, that wouldn’t be , and it’s a sin to steal a 
pin; but I mean for letting us hear them quarrel, and so elo- 
quently too; of course we don’t understand what is 
the matter, and w is in the t; but of course we were 


a bell. No; it was a canary that rang a bell; but this had a 
tail like a monkey, and made a noise likea bell. I daresay 
3 won't believe me ; but ‘pon honour I’m sonming truth— 


oblesse oblige you know; and it hadn’t been taught at all, 
and perhaps if it had it wouldn't have learned ; but it did, and 
it was in a monkey’s tail. No, stop, it must have been in its 
head, because it was in its brain—and every one has brains in 
his head, unless he’s a skeleton; and it curled its tail round 
things like a monkey, that I know, for I saw it with my own 
eyes. That was Professor Rolleston’s theory, you know. It 
was Professor Huxley said it was in his tail—not Mr. Hux- 
ley’s, ‘of course, but the ape’s; only apes have no tails, so I 
don’t quite see that. And then the other gentleman who got 
up last, Mr. Flower you know, he said it was all over the 
ape, everywhere.—All over hippocampuses, from head to foot, 
poor beast, like a dog all over ticks! I wonder why they 
don’t rub bluestone into the back of its neck, as one does to 
a pointer. 
ell then.—Where was I? Oh! and Professor Owen said 
it was’nt in at all; but only in the order bimana, that’s 
you and me. Well, he knows best. And they all know best 
too, for they are monstrous clever fellows. So one must be 
right, and all the rest wrong, or else one of them wrong, and 
the rest right—you see that? I wonder why they don't 
toss up about it. If they took a half-crown now, or a shilling, 
or even a fourpenny-piece would do, if they magnified it, and 
tost heads and tails, or Newmarket, if they wanted to be quite 
sure, why then there couldn’t be any dispute among gentle- 
men after that, of course. Well then, about men being apes, 
I say, why shouldn’t it be the other way, and the apes be men? 
do you see? Because then they +: t have as many hippo- 
campuses in their brains as they liked, or hippopotamuses 
either, indeed. I should be very glad, indeed, if it was so, if it 
was only for my aunt’s sake ; for she says that her clergyman 
says, that if anybody ever finds a hippopot ina key’s 
head, nothing will save her great, great, great—I can’t say how 
t, you see—its awful to think of—quite enormous grand- 





h 





of her soul? So, for my aunt’s sake, I should 
be very glad if it could be settled that way, really; and I am 
sure scientific gentlemen will take it into consideration, 
because they are gentlemen, as every one knows, and would 
not hurt a lady's pens ay man who would strike a wo- 
man, you know—everybody knows it, it’s in Shakspeare. 
And besides, the niggers say that monkeys are men, only they 
won't work for fear of being made to ; no, won't talk for 
fear of being made to work ; that’s it (right for once, as I live!) 
and put their hands over their eyes at night for fear of seeing 
the dd gentleman—and I’m sure that’s just like a reasonable 
creature, I used to when I was a little boy; and you see the 
niggers have lived among them for thousands of years, and are 
monstrous like them too, aye see, and so they must know 
best; and then it would be all right. 

Well then, about a gulf. Professor Huxley says there's a 
gulf between a man and an ape. I’m sure I’m glad of it, espe- 
cially if the ape bit;—and fessor Owen says there ain't. 

Jhat? am I wrong, eh? Of course, Yes—beg a thousand 
pardons, really now. Of course—Professor Owen says there 
is, end Prolbaser Huxley says there ain't. Well, a fellow 
can’t recollect everything. But I say,if there’s a gulf, the ape 
might get over it and bite one after all. I know Quintus Cur- 
tius jumped over a gulf at Eton—that is, certainly, he jumped 
in: but that was his fault, you see: if he’d put in more pow- 
der he might have cleared it, and then there would have been 
no gulf between him and an ape. But that don’t matter so 
much, because Professor Huxley said the gulf was bridged 
over by a structure. Now I am sure I don’t wish to be 
nal, especially after the very handsome way in which fes- 
sor Huxley has drunk all our healths. Stop—no. It’s we 
that ought to drink his health, I’m sure, Highland honours and 
all—but at the same time I should have been obliged to him if 
he'd told us a little more about this structure, especially consi- 
dering what nasty mischievous things apes are—tore one of 
my coat tails off at the Zoological the other day. He ought—no, 
I don’t say that, because it would seem like dictation, I don’t 
like that; never could do it at school—wrote it down all wrong 
—got swished—hate dictation; but I might humbly express 
that Professor Huxley might have told us a little, you see, 
about that structure. Was it wood? Wasitiron? Was it 
silver and gold, like London Bridge when Lady Lee danced 
over it, before it was washed away by a man with a pipe 
in his mouth? No, stop, I say—that can’t be. A man witha 
pipe in his mouth wash away a bridge? Why a fellow can’t 
work hard with a pipe in his mouth—every body knows that 
—much less wash away a whole bridge. No, its quite absurd 
—quite. Only I say, I should like to know something about 
this structure, if it was only to quiet my aunt. And then, if 
Professor Huxley can see the structure, why can’t Professor 
Owen? It can’t be invisible, you know, unless it was painted 
invisible green, like Ben Hall’s new bridge at Chelsea; only 
you can see that of course, for you have to pay now when you 
go over, as I suppose the m ain’t the right colour. But 
that’s another reason why I want them to toss up—toss up, 
you see, whether they saw it or not, or which of them should 
see it, or something of that kind, I’m sure that’s the only way 
to settle; and—oh, by the bye, as I sgid before—only I didn’t, 
but I ought to have—if either of the gentlemen haven’t half-a- 
crown about them, why a two-shil piece might do ; though 
I never carry them myself, for fear of giving one to a keeper ; 
and then he sets you down for a screw, you know. Because, 
you see, I see, I don’t quite see, and no offence to honourable 
members—learned and eloquent gentlemen, I mean; and 
ee © at wish to dictate, I don’t quite think ladies and 
gen’ i . Yousee that?’ (The noble Lord, 
who had expressed se ly the general sense of the meet- 
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ing, sat down amid loud applause.) 


her from having been a he ne Ape and then what is to} bacco. 
(0) 





In connection also with what some term the “ Great Simian 
Controversy,” and others the conflict between Apehood 
and Orthodoxy, there has appeared in print the following let- 
ter, which to our thinking is a far wittier production than the 


Dundreary epistle quoted above. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—I have the honour to be an ape, and venture to address 
a few words of respectful remonstrance to you concerning the 
harsh manner in which you have treated my race in your 
leader of yesterday. Iam as much one of God's creatures as 
rae and I possess susceptibilities which you have deeply, 
ut I hope unwittingly, wounded. I have hitherto regarded 
you as the champion of the oppressed, and have had frequent 
occasion to admire your able vindication of the claims of such 
brutes as horses, dogs, and cats to be treated with kindness 
and humanity. Your excellent and pungent remarks which 
appeared a few days ago on that disgusting exhibition at the 
recent Irish steeplechase afforded me sinccre pleasure. You 
may not think me handsome, and may possibly object to cer- 
tain peculiarities of my conformation. ‘I have, I must confess, 
a rather prominent muzzle, and, under the excitement either 
of pleasure or anger, I have the habit of grinning somewhat 
conspicuously. But other inhabitants of my country, to whom 
those Yankees apply the opprobrious epithet of “ niggers,” 
have the same peculiarity, though in a less Prot, yk 
covered with fine glossy hair, which I consider gives me a de- 
cided advantage over man, inasmuch as I am not, like your- 
self, under the necessity of running up a score at the tailor’s. 
If you object to my natural clothing, it can only be from jea- 
lousy on your part. Surely this wise provision of Nature 
should not expose me to contempt, especially as at least one 
celebrated character recorded in mecreh history had the same 
superiority in this respect over his brethren. 
am not one of those silly chattering monkeys which pos- 
sess that disgusting appendage called a tail, nor yet like one 
of those nasty baboons with blue cheeks and red snouts. I 
indignantly repudiate all connection with such low-bred, ill- 
behaved creatures, which, to my t surprise, are such at- 
tractive objects at the Zoological Gardens, even to both sexes 
of your race. I waddle somewhat when I attempt to walk 
erect, but I can climb infinitely better than you; and climbing 
trees, I assure po", is as great a source of pleasure to me as 
scaling the Alps to your Swiss travellers. Let me remind 
you of the published opinion of my dear friend Charles Water- 
ton, who experienced so much delight in endeavouring to 
emulate my agility in mye, ey that he considered it po- 
sitive cruelty to deny to your boys the enjoyment of chimney- 
sweeping. I perch aloft in the forests, and enjoy the smoke- 
less and pure air of heaven ; like Parnell’s hermit, my bever- 
age is the crystal stream, and my food the delicious fruits of 

e earth; and I am not, like you, compelled to incur the 
expense of costly sanitary arrangements to enable me to live 
in comfort and wy” I can exist and enjoy the pleasures 
of life without being obliged to murder poor animals in order 
to feed on their carcases ; and I never make a beast of myself 
by putting an enemy in my mouth to steal away my brains. 
I was never in a gin-shop in my life, and I do not indulge in 
that pernicious custom of inhaling the narcotic fumes of to- 

. I am not tormented either with lawyers or doctors, 
nor am I troubled with the periodical demands of landlords, 
taxgatherers, or tradesmen. 

I deeply sympathize with you, and only wish you could 
once taste the freedom and retined pleasures of apehood. How 
you would ae being a man! I admit that 1am rather 
selfish, sensual, and irascible ; but these qualities are not pecu- 
liar to my race. I have one great source of consolation—I 
don’t commit the atrocity of breaking heads with shillelaghs, 
like the rabble in Hyde Park last Sunday, nor does my race 
so far forget the nature of apehood as to in that horrid 
thing called war. Let me refer you to the frighttul scenes now 
being spacial in America to demonstrate your inferiority to 
us. fore concluding, I should be glad to avail myself of your 
columns to acknowlecge how deeply grateful I feel to my dear 
and loving brother, Professor Huxley, who has at all times so 
nobly and so disinterestedly vindicated our title to the respect 
of humanity. I hope soon to have the pleasure of the 
personal ns of that illustrious philosopher, when I 
shall ass ly put my arm round his neck, and him 
with a fraternal kiss. As for Owen, I cannot suffictenth ex- 
press my contempt for so heartless and imbecile a sp 
of the genus homo. 

I remain, my dear sir, yours sincerely and fraternally, 

London, Oct. 8. GoRILLA. 





———>—___——_. 


THE TRUTH FROM NOVOGOROD. 


The well-written description that follows, extracted from 
the columns of an English contemporary, does not quite ac- 
cord with the high-flown accounts that have appeared in print, 
or with the sycophantic but common-place hymn that appear- 
ed in the Tribune lately, from the muse of the U. 8. Secretary 
of Legation at St. Petersburg. 


There was acry in the middle ages, “ Quis contra Deos et 
magnam Novogordiam?” Who can resist the gods and Noyo- 
gorod the Great. The city to which this proud epithet was 
applied but a few centuries ago, is now one of the most melan- 

oly monuments of fallen grandeur. Five square miles full 
of ruins of churches, temples, and warehouses—fields covered 
with mouldering walls and broken aqueducts, and grass-grown 
streets leading into wildernesses of bricks and ite, are all 
that remain of Novogorod the Great. The old Kremlin still 
stands on the northern bank of the Volchova, close to where 
its waters issue from vast Lake Ilmen, surrounded by thick 
walls and towers, and bearing the impress of a mighty race, 
but harbouring naught but a few Cossacks and horsemen from 
the Ukraine. A modern <a , ornamented with 
gilded and warlike trophies, leads from the fortress to 
the low lands on the other side of the river, the suburb of 
Sophiaskaia, and the Torgovaia,or market town. But suburb 
and town consist of nothing more than long rows of mean 
houses, interrupted in all directions by innumerable remains 
of brickwork, and vast tracts of land still marking the site of 
ancient habitations. It is a city of the dead, in the ruins of 
which a few lonely men still continue to creep. Trade, indus- 
try, commerce, and art have left Novogorod long ago, and the 
only living remnants of its former are a legion of 
priests, monks, and nuns. The town is sup) to possess at 
— some six thousand inhabitants, of whom two-thirds at 
east belong to the ecclesiastical profession. Among a world 
of ruins, sixty-three great churches still raise their gilded 
domes high in the air, in contrast to the misery and 
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solitude all around. number of monas' 


teries, 
of immense riches in gold, silver, and jewels, the gift 





of pious Czars, boyars, and ; and for miles and miles 
around, the ground, with all that stands on it, belongs to the 
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religious communities. The tombstone of the past and the 
paradise of priests, such is modern Novogorod. ; 
Into this city of monks and ruins the Czar of all the Russias 
made his solemn entry, at tre head of twelve thousand guards, 
on the morning of Sunday week. In the softand dreamy mind 
of Alexander II. had originated the plan of celebrating the 
millennium of Russia's existence on the banks of the Volchova, 
where Prince Rurik held his court a thousand years ago. The 
romance of the history of Novogorod was powerful enough to 
engender the romantic idea of the Czar. Pushing forward in 
accordance with the great planetary law which seems to drive 
the nations of the earth from east to west, a tribe of Sclavonians 
from the highlands of Asia threw their nets into Lake Ilmep, 
in the fifth century of the Christian era. The timorous Finnish 
ulation easily gave way before the strong invaders, and, 
Belure long, the latter built themselves a city near lake and 
river, calling it Novogorod, or the new town. With inborn 
notions of equality, like all Sclavonic races, the new commu- 
nity was governed on republican principles, and as such soon 
split up into many factions, combating each other with pas- 
donate enmity. The weakest party at last called in the aid of 
Prince Ruzik of Muscovy, who succeeded in restoring quiet 
with his armed followers, but ended ay eens himself abso- 
lute ruler of the city. This event is believed to have taken 
place about the year 862; and the importance of it appeared 
so great in the eyes of Czar Alexander II. that he resolved to 
commemorate it in history as the commencement of the Rus- 
sian Empire. Unfortunately for the poetry of his Majesty's 
views, it so happened that Novogorod did not remain long 
under the rule af the Muscovite princes. The proud republi- 
cans curved the neck with the greatest reluctance under the 
oke of Rurik and his descendants, and fought their road to 
iberty again at the end of afew generations. It was then, and 
not till then, that the era of greatness and prosperity com- 
menced for Novogorod. The city, as soon as it had regained 
its independence, entered into a league with the mighty Hanse 
towns, and before long became the greatest commercial depot 
in the north-east of Europe. With sword and axe the warlike 
merchants of Novogorod broke themselves a path through 
dense forests into the heart of Siberia, fetching the costly furs 
of the icy regions and exchanging them for the spicy produce 
of India and the East. 

Under the blessings of liberty, so rapid was the rise of the 
city that towards the end of the fifteenth century it covered 
an area of fifty miles in-circumference, where dwelt probably 
no less than a million of busy inhabitants. Reasonably jealous 
of the influence of neighbouring princes and boyars, and even 
of their own chief magistrates, the citizens managed their po- 
litical affairs in the open market place, to which the sound of 
the great bell, Vetcha, the “ alarm bell of mighty Novogorod” 
called them on every important occasion. Increasing pros- 
perity, however, again brought discord and contention, and 
with it attempts of the Muscovite princes to reconquer a town 
which they considered their own. After long and sanguinary 
struggles they succeeded in taking the city by storm, notwith- 
standing the most heroic resistance of the citizens, the ve 
wife of the chief consul fighting on the walls in a coat of mail. 
Once more Muscovite, Novogorod sank as rapidly as it had 
risen before. Trade and commerce vanished from under the 
iron rule of the Czars; the population decreased from genera- 
tion to generation ; whole quarters of the town sak into ruin 
and desolation ; and when, finally, the sacred Vetcha, the pal- 
ladium of Novogorod, was carried off to Moscow, the remnant 
of its inhabitants fled from the unbappy city. The monks 
and priests then only remained, guarding their treasures, and 
nesting, like owls, among the ruins ot the past. It was a 
strange sight, when among these four thousand black monks 
and nuns Czar Alexander appeared, on Sunday week, with 
his twelve thousand gilded and glittering guardsmen. Not 
the dreams of the t Dr. Cumming himself could imagine a 
more woudrous millennial festival. 

The Czar looked pale and anxious when entering the de 
serted streets of the ancient city at the head of his immense 
cortége. Alexander II. had never before been in Novogorod, 
and probably did not expect the boundless desolation and ruin 
which met his eye at every step. At the sight, according to 
some accounts, reality got the upper hand, annihilating the 
whole train of ideas and plans previously formed by the Czar. 
For months before, the best informed Russian newspapers had 
spoken of nothing else but the great political reforms which 
it was the intention of the Emperor to announce at the mil- 
lennium festival, Trial by jury, prohibition of corporal pun- 
ishments, extended liberty of the press, greater freedom of con- 
science, snd last, not least, a complete constitution for the 
whole of Russia, being the first step towards parliamentary 

overnment, were promised by the excited journalists of St. 

etersburg; and the fact that these statements were not con- 
tradicted by the official organs, led the public to believe that 
Alexander IL really intended to fulfil, if not all, at least part 
of the sanguine expectations, Greater hopes never received a 
more cruel disappointment, Whether it was that the impul- 
sive Czar changed his mind at the last moment, or gave way 
to fear of the “ Constantinoffs” and the old aristocratic party, 
or, as is asserted by Russian eye-witnesses, was really chilled 
by the moral atmosphere, of the sepulchral city, to the extent 
of being deprived of all energy for the occasion—certain it is 
that there came to be no Imperial proclamation whatever, and 
the whole millennium festival, looked upon with intense 
eagerness by seventy-five millions of human beings, was re- 
duced to a ay am semi-military, semi-religious spectacle 
The Emperor, Empress, and five children having attended a 
morning service at the cathedral, listening in devoutness to a 
sermon of the Archbishop Philaretes, in which Alexander II. 
was compared to the Apostle St. John, proceeded to an ele- 
vated dais erected in front of the church, to see the procession 
of clergy and civil authorities pass before them. The file of 
monks and priests carrying holy images extended for full two 
miles along the road; and wearily the time must have 
to poor Cesar on his throne while all the relics, spangled 
dresses, wax figures, and silken banners kept flutterin ore 
his eyes. Then followed the more Imperial . of twelve 
thousand stalwart men on prancing horses, the glittering steel 
in front, and the gilded es on the top of the helmets. The 
devout Empress left the high dais as soon as the last of the 
— appeared in sight, humbly following the rear of the 

oly procession, leading by the hand her eldest son, heir to the 
throne of All the Russits. The Czar himself, tired at last of 
the showy spectacle, took to his steed, galloping along the 
ranks of his soldiers. The solemn uncovering of a great alle- 


gorical monument, composed of figures of Czars, bishops, Cos- 


sacks, and saints, finished the proceedings of the day, and with 
it the chief incidents of the millennium festival. If not what 
was expected by sanguine journalists, the whole affair was, in 
reality, in tolerably good keeping with the place and circum- 
stances. Four thousand priests mingling with twelve thou- 
sand soldiers form no unmeaning symbol of Muscovite his- 


tory. 
Tie appendix of the féte, not laid down in the official pro- 
gramme, was, however, in reality, the most interesting part. 


Late in the coontng, after the Czar had gazed for a while at 
the illumination of city and river, the domes of the hundred 
churches and monasteries glowing in a sea of fire, he threw 
himself into a boat, and ordered to be rowed to the village of 
Rurikovo, the ancient residence, according to tradition, of 
Prince Rurik. Inspecting the place, the Emperor was recog- 
nized by the peasants, who thereupon rent the air with their 
hurrahs, and on his Majesty's return to the boat, spread their 
fur-jackets on the ground to taney the py eed into the 
Imperial boots, The = villagers, so full of affection, showed 
themselves, nevertheless, very curious also to know somethin 
about the state of the serf question, anxious to be inform 
whether it was soon to be decided by his Majesty that they 
might have their lands as well as their personal liberty. They 
were ordered to appear the next day before the Czar at Novo- 
gorod, when a reply should be given to them. The news 
spread like lightning, and early on the following morning the 
old city was crowded with the rural population of all the vil- 
lages for miles around. Alexander II. harangued the Seay nae 
from his balcony, — them rather sharply that they had 
entirely misunderstood his edicts, and that to get their lands 
they must buy them from the noble owners. The Imperial 
speech met with no hurrahs from the poor serfs, who went 
home to their cottages in bitter sorrow. An hour after, Alex- 
ander II. received a deputation of the nobles of the province, 
to whom he addressed the following curious speech :—* I am 
accustomed, gentlemen, to consider the nobles as the firmest 
support of the throne, as the defenders of the integrity ot the 
empire, and as the most intimately associated with its fame. 
I rely on your devotion, and am convinced that you will never 
waver in your loyalty.” It was an oration not ill-sounding on 
the ruins of Novogorod, conquered to Czardom by the sword 
of noble warriors, by the subjugation of peasant and citizen. 
The words, of all things done in Novogorod, may, on the 
whole, best serve both as a description of the old, and the 
ushering in of the new Muscovite millennium. 
———E | 
BATHING AT BOULOGNE. 
During the past month, when all the world have quitted 
home and betaken themselves to the sea-coast, it is not sur- 
prising that the English-French town of Boulogne should have 
been thron, to repletion. The visitors, too, seem to have 
had “a chiel amang them takin’ notes,” and faith he has 
“ prented it” in our contemporary The Queen, under the title 
of “ The Season at Boulogne,” from which we take the follow- 
ing extracts :— 

“ Boulogne, as we have said, is overflowing with English, 
and the sands, every morning, show us bevies of English Coon: 
ties who disport themselves in the water joyously. Of them, 
and of their sayings and doings, we shall have something to 
record in future articles anent the Season at Boulogne. 

“ There are not bathing machines enough at Boulogne—not 
half enough—owing, of course, to the system of monopoly 
which prevails. The contractor is satisfied with his gains out 
of the forty or fifty machines that are on these sands, and there- 
fore he will take no pains to meet the daily increasing demands, 
and which a hundred machines would not do more than ac- 
commodate, Sometimes ladies have to wait for an hour at a 
stretch befure they can take their turns according to their 
tickets for the first vacant machine. This must be jially 
provoking to those who know that there are a lot of bathing 
machines lying idle, and absolutely rotting in the open space 
by the side of the fish-market. 

“ Fashions, of course, are constantly changing, or there would 
be no fashion, for fashion is synonymous with chi There 
certainly is a change in the fashion of the bathing-dresses this 
year in ogee. The loose, and yet in some respects un- 
pleasantly tight gold-beater’s skin-looking attire which was in 
vogue a few years ago, and which used to give one the shivers 
to see sticking to the persons of the bathers like a cast-off skin, 
has entirely vanished, and the habit has gone to the other ex- 
treme. ‘The dress for bathing that seems to be most favoured 
now is an entire suit of thick stuff, that appears to be woollen, 
a pair of trousers, and atunic, the colour being in all cases dark 
blue, brown, or black. The wearers, especially those who 
have caps as well, lcok when they emerge from the bathing- 
machines, and before they have taken the usual plunge, as 
though they were attired for an arctic voyage rather than a 
summer dip in a tepid sea. Bathing in such dresses as these 
must surely be like bathing in one’s clothes. 

“ There is another style of bathing-dress that is much pret- 
tier, although it is of the same character, but the trousers are 
shorter, and the tunic is without sleeves. It is of dark mate- 
rial too, but then it is relieved by a crimson binding. Some 
of the young ladies at the present moment enlivening these 
shores, look very pretty in them; and as bathing here is a 
kind of fashionable morning réunion, both in and out of the 
water, these dresses are very appropriate and becoming. Some 
of the fair bathers here are very expert swimmers, and it is 
worth going a long way to see the manner in which they fear- 
mee take their “headers.” There is one rich brunette in 
particular here who goes down every morning to the sands, 
and she always attracts a crowd of bathers round her to see 
her take her plunge. She is attired in the dress we have just 
described, and with her rich hair braided or bound up round 
her head, she looks a perfect Hebe in the waves. She always 
springs out of the machine with a run, and she disports herself 
in the water like a sea-nymph. 

“The young lady is not alone in her ablutionary perfor- 
mances, for there are lots of others that exhibit equal intre- 
pidity ; but she hes obtained the greatest notoriety, if we may 
use such an expression in such a case, and with regard to a 
lady bathing. This young lady, and those like her, perform 
what’ we may designate the legitimate plunge; but there are 
others—they certainly must be of the strong-minded class— 
who take extraord leaps. We can only characterise 
them as Leotardian. e were witness to one a few days 
so, which had something which was really ludicrously fear- 

al 


bout it.” 
is given the illustration of 





In the next number of The 
the feat alluded to, and its description, which we also ex- 
tract :— 

“ The bathers on the sands present a very motley group in the 
water in the outlandish dresses that have come into vogue, 
and to which we alluded in our sketch last week. There are 
a good many of both sexes who evidently are animated with a 
desire to see how oufré they can become in this respect. It 
would seem that after the outcry that was raised about the 
system of bathing at Brighton and Ramsgate a season or two 
| ago, and which so excited the indignation and sense of mora- 
| lity of the Marquis of Westmeath, that he introduced a bill 
, into the House of Lords to regulate the bathing at watering- 
| places, but which legislative piece of absurdity was laughed 
| out of the House on the second reading ; it would almost seem 
| as though the bathers here desired to go to the other extreme, 

and to make an elaborate bathing toilette, and with as much 
care and attention to fashion as though they were dressing for 
|dinner. Although this elaboration of bathing costume may 





not be at all required by propriety, it has its advantages in 
one as may be seen a walk on the sands at high 
bathing-time at Boulogne, for it is no uncommon thing to see 
a young lady in her bathing tunic and flowing trousers, enjoy- 
ing a promenade either before or after bathing, and in com- 
pany with a male friend, who is equally scrupulously attired, 
and so fair ‘ Ellen’ can have the protection of dear * George’ 
even in the waves. We wonder if a‘ declaration’ is ever made 
under these circumstances. Dangezous, rather, though, in a 
heavy swell—we mean a heavy swell of the sea, of course— 
because, at the interesting moment,a weve might dash into 
the gentleman's mouth just as he was about to exclaim in pas- 
sionate tones, ‘ Evangeline, I love you, dearest.’ 

“The varied costumes of the bathers, and the varied antics 
which the bathers perform, attract crows of spectators along 
the beach, and on the piers. Sometimes adventurous young 
yachtsmen row out in their boats, at a respectful distance. of 
course, and delighted upon the animated scene. But 
sometimes adventurous young yachtsmen row out simply for 
the row when the day is calm, or to fish in the deepsea. It 
was one of these to whom the incident occurred to which we 
referred last week. There are many daring young ladies on 
the beach, and the bathing machine drivers cannot take them 
far enough out to satisfy them. Some of these are quite Ama- 
zonian in their stalwart bathing gyrations, and especially in 
the ‘ headers’ they take out of the machines. The other day 
one of the young yachtsmen before referred to, who was accom- 


neighbourhood of the Downs—Ramsgate or Deal probably— 
was being ‘ pulled’ round the bathing-machine, when, just as 
they turned sharply round the end of the machine, the youn 
lady inmate made a dart out to take her ‘ header,’ but, instea 
of plunging into the waves, she made a dive right into the 
stomach of the fat boatman. Words fail in the vain endeavour 
to convey an adequate notion of the catastrophe. * 

“It is a relief to know that the stout man of the sea was 
in that ular spot in the boat at that particular moment. 
The stalwart boatman picked the young lady up, dropped her 
gently into the water, and, as he rowed away, the young 
yachtsman in the stern-sheets was charmed by the contempla- 
tion of the fair bather gracefully gyrating in the waves, swim- 
ming away as though nothing particular had happened.”— 
London paper. 


THE BATTLES OF HYDE PARK; No. 2. 
The Guelphs and the Ghibellines. 


The recent announcement of a so-called “ Garibaldi Com- 
mittee,” that a meeting would be held in the Hyde Park “ to 
sympathize with the hero of Italian liberty,” brought joy into 
the hearts of the thousands dwelling in the cities of the Seven 
Dials and Westminster Almonry. They had felt the want of 
sympathy in Ex and Hyde Park sympathy in particular, 
for many a dreary Sunday afternoon, and their hearts were 
toma | for lively intercourse with warm-hearted fellow-be- 
ngs. However, the news of the sympathetic meeting did not 
spread early enough in the first instance to allow all to parti- 
cipate in it, and Hyde Park, on Sunday week, therefore, saw 
only some ten or fifteen thousand enthusiastic metropolitan 
youths, who enjoyed no more fun than that resulting from a 
score of broken heads. This lukewarmness in a great cause 
was, however, amply compensated for on the Sunday this 
week, when more t a hundred thousand eager men, in 
smock frocks and corduroy trousers, appeared on the field to 
continue the sport. The “ Garibaldian Committee” had made 
no appeal for sympathy on the present occasion ; but this was 
felt to be of little consequence, as the people on the spot were 
quite able and ery get up sufficient mutual sensibility 
among themselves. ents proved, indeed, that they had rot 
underrated their own capabilities. Soon after three o'clock in 
the afternoon, at the signal given by the closing of the neigh- 
bouring lag area and pot-houses, a —. ty rush set in to- 
wards the Hyde Park from east and south. As on the pre- 
vious Sunday, the t centre of activity had been a mound of 
earth and stones, situated between Hanover Gate and the Ser- 
pentine, so the whole crowd kept flocking in this direction, 
and the Hyde Park “ Malakoff” was soon taken possession of 
by a dertse mass of people, amounting at first to about fifty or 
sixty thousand. The multitude, as was shown from the be- 
ginning, was divided into two great parties, holding high the 
banners of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, or, as vulgarly ex- 
pressed, the Papists and Garibaldians. The Ghibellines were 
strongly represented by a host of metropolitan costermongers 
and their friends; while the Guelphs, inferior in numbers, but 

of more ap nt pluck and liveliness, came forward 
in the shape of Irish bricklayers and labourers, with other 
denizens from the happy colony of S¢. Giles. For a little while 
the two armies kept facing each other in mute opposition, till, 
the patience of the fierce Guelphs getting exhausted, they made 
a determined rush on the Malakoff, and succeeded in carryin 
the fortress by storm. The of Pio Nono, a brass-buttone 
flannel jacket, was forthwith planted on the top of the mound, 
and from twenty thousand hoarse throats there arose the enthu- 
siastic cry of “ Hurran for the Pope!” 

Great was the consternation of the Ghibellines at this unex- 
pected strategical move of their opponents. Dismay for a few 
moments left them irresolute ; but having recovered courage, 
they organized a desperate charge for oy the lost for- 
tress. A storming party was formed, and the Malakoff was 
charged with full bayonet-stick, under the cry of “ Garibaldi 
for ever!’ The Guelphs, <a the advantage of position, 
stood their ground like men and bricklayers, and, with a thou- 
sand shillelahs high in air, beat off the attack of the infuriated 
costermongers. in and oie the charge was renewed by 
the latter, but with the same ill-success ; and already hope was 
beginning to leave the breasts of the vanquished Ghibellines, 
when the tall forms of some red-coated grenadiers became 
visible on the western horizon. The Guelpbs well knew them 
to be enemies, and set up a shout of defiance, which, however, 
was drowned in a sudden charge of the Ghibellines from be- 





| hind. One of the military leaders newly arrived, a foot-guard’s 


man, fitted with warlike genius, had put himself at the head 
of afresh storming party, and, advancing unperceived, by a 
spirited dash fell upon the Guelphs, whom, after a short and 
decisive struggle, he succeeded in driving from the Malakoff. 
The Papal flag, thereupon, was torn down in an instant, and 
far sounding through the air went the victorious cry of “ Gari- 
baldi for ever!” 

The Guelphs were beaten, but not conquered—succour was 

uring in from all directions, till the Almonry and Seven 
Dials got deserted of inhabitants, and the green arena of Hyde 
Park was trodden by near a hundred tl d combatants 
The fresh troops, too, brought arms and ammunition in full, 
and no lad nor man came trotting up without a shillelah, 
and half-a-dozen bricks. The armament of the Ghibel- 
lines was far less sa consisting merely of short 
cudgels and 





ts of wheelbarrows; but they = 
the advantage of numbers, of scientific military leaders, and, 





after the storm of the Malakoff, of a well-fortified position. 





panied in his boat by a jolly specimen of a boatman from the‘ 
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Strong in this superiority, it was resolved by a Ghibelline 
council of war not further to attack the foe, but to begin at 
once to get up the long-desired sympathy. Ley yey Le 
gifted retail dealer in potatoes came forth in front of the 

ress, and commenced delivering an oration in favour of Ital- 
ian liberty. He had no sooner, however, uttered the name of 
Garibaldi, than he was irterrupted by a storm of hisses, and 
loud and violent cries of “ Hurrah for the Pope!” The orator 
not giving way before the tumult, the Guelphs became furious, 
and storming up the hill, made a deadly onslaught on the un- 
suspecti hibellines. It was clearly impossible for the latter 
to stand the charge without retaliation, and another couucil of 
war having been held in the centre of the Malakoff, it was 
unanimously resolved to take the offensive. A tall corporal of 
Grenadiers was appointed commander-in-chief of the ~— 
invasion, and the troops bei: in order of battle, sa 
forth from the fortress, joined by the host of warriors stationed 
in the open field. 

The Guelphs, having retreated a short distance, and taken 
an advantageous position behind an unfinished sewer, soon 
halted, intimating their readiness to accept a clear fight by 
fresh cries of “ Hurrah for the Pope!” Thereupon the word 
of command was given by the General of the Ghibellines: 
“On and at them.” Terrific was the rush of battle which now 
ensued, the clanging of clubs, shillelahs, and cudgels, the wild 
shrieks of the combatants, and the groaning of the troops of 
reserve in the rear. The si le was fierce, but decisive, 
ending in a universal rout of the Guelphs, who fled in all direc- 
tions, leaving their arms on the ground. Immense cheers of 
“Long live Garibaldi!” rent the air, while the victorious 
Ghibellines returned to their fortified post of honour, now and 
henceforth in their undisputed possession. The time for sym- 
pathetic demonstrations, however, was unfortunately gone by, 
the dark clouds of night having sunk upon Hyde Park, and the 
bells from the churches in the distance announcing that the 
hour for the conning, of the gin-palaces and -houses had 
come once more. hereupon, an address of sympathy for 
Garibaldi was voted without further oration by a show of 
twenty thousand hands, and the gates of the park finally gave 
egress to an excited multitude shouting “ Garibaldi for ever !” 
with but few dissentient voices of “ Hurrah for the Pope !” 

Thus ended the great battle between Guelphs and Gh‘bel- 
lines in Hyde Park, on the ever memorable Sunday, October 
the 5th, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. The event 
is a real honour to the glorious laws of this great and inde- 
pendent country which freely grant and allow the use of such 
a magnificent battle-field close to the residence of her gracious 
Majesty the Queen, and in = of the noble mansions of the 
Lords and Legislators of Great Britain. The event is an 
honour, too, to the magnanimous police force of the metro, 
lis, and its able directors, who decline interfering in a noble 
contest between free citizens, disdaining even the in ition 
of a fire-engine to check the ardour of the struggle. It is to 
be earnestly hoped this noble impartiality and protection will 
be properly appreciated in the cities of the Seven Dials and the 
Almonry, encouraging the valiant and patriotic inhabitants of 
these realms to continue the just and glorious contest in which 
they are engaged for many Sundays to come. What is the 
value of order compared with the comfort of the Home De- 
partment ?—London Weekly, Oct. 11. . 


——_~a——_———— 


Wuat a Votcano Can Do.—Cotopaxi, in 1738, threw its 
fiery rockets 3,000 feet above its crater; while, in 1754, the 
blazing mass, struggling for an outlet, roared so that its awful 
voice was oa a distance of yo than 600 ye y Ps 
the crater of Tunguragua, one of the great peaks of the ies, 
flung out torrents of mud, which dammed up rivers, opened 
new lakes, and in valleys of 1,000 feet wide made d its of 
600 feet deep. The stream from Vesuvius which in 1 — 
through Torre del Greco, contained 33,600,000 cubic feet of 
solid matter; and in 1793, when Torre del Greco was de- 
stroyed a second time, the mass of lava amounted to 45,000,000 
cubic feet. In 1769, Etna poured forth a flood which covered 
84 square miles of , and measured nearly 100,000,000 
cubic feet. On this occasion the sand and scoria formed the 
Monte Rosini, near Nicholosa, a cone two miles in circumfer- 
ence, and 4,000 feet high. 

The stream thrown out by Etna, in 1810, was in motion, at 
the rate of a yard a day, for nine months after the eruption; 
and it is on record, that the lava of the same mountain, alter 
a terrible eruption, was not thoroughly cool and consolidated 
ten years after the event. In the eruption of Vesuvius, a.p. 
79, the scoria and ashes vomited forth far exceeded the entire 
bulk of the mountain; while in 1660, Etna di more 
than twenty times its own mass. Vesuvius has sent its ashes 
as far as Constantinople, Syria, and pt; it hurled stones, 
eight pounds in weight, to Pompeii, a distance of six miles, 
while similar masses were tossed up 2,000 feet above its sum- 
mit. Cotopaxi has projected a block of 109 cubic yards in| 
volume, a distance of nine miles; and Sumbawa, in 1815, 
during the most terrible eruption on record, sent its ashes as 
far as Java, a distance of miles of surface, and out of a 
population of 12,000 souls only twenty escaped.— Recreative 
Sewence. aD 

ELEcTRO-TELEGRAPHIC MysTenrEes.—A new discovery has 
been made, says the Court Journal. A telegraph without wires 
can pass through earth and sea, and every one may establish 
hisown. Itis at present a very secret in scientific cir- 
cles, adds our authority. It is evident that wonders will never 


members of the English Cabinet one of the foremost in de- 
fending the unity, and that, therefore, the Italian patriots 
might rely upon him with the utmost confidence.” They re- 
fer to the famous despatch of October 27, 1860, “ the last day 
of the Conferences at Warsaw,” as the first authoritative re- 
cogzition of the right of Italy to self-government by any of 
the great Powers. This support, they say, given at a time 
when the other leading States of Europe were casting re- 
proaches on the Ltalian Government, and obstructing its ac- 
tion with “ diplomatic ambiguities,” was of the highest value. 
Lord Russell, in me oy the gift, replies: “It has been al- 
ways my persuasion that Italy herself was the fittest judge of 
the mode best adapted to secure her freedom, her happiness, 
and her independence. The only merit I can claim, in con- 
unction with my colleagues in the Government, is that of 
aving exp! openly, constantly, and successfully the 
opinion that Italy should not be interfered with in the great 
task which, to the immortal glory of her sons, she undertook. 
It has been her good fortune that in the commencement of 
this work she was aided by the powerful armies of the Empe- 
ror of the French. Her own fortitude, her own moderation, 
and her own patience have been conducive to her further pro- 
gress, and her constancy will, I trust, complete the edifice of 
which the genius of her people laid the great foundations.” 


New Puan or Licutrxe THEATRES.—At the two new thea- 
tres in the Place de Chatelet—the Cirque and the Theatre Ly- 
rique—the first experiment was tried lately in a new system 
of lighting by M. Davioud. It is said to have succeed T- 
fectly. The new mode supersedes entirely the old chandelier, 
which were well enough in the days of lamp oil. The era of 
gas demands something better. “Imagine,” says a reporter of 
one of the journals, “ imagine for the ceiling of the vast hall 
an immense ground glass ny cmt the whole of the cupola, 
behind this p say 1,500 gas burners, and above them a sort 
of great white cap, serving as a reflect ding down the 
light. This passes through the ground glass, and falls like a 
soft rain over the entire hall, which it fills with a brilliant 
light, and yet which has nothing harsh or fatiguing to the 
eyes. Not a single gas burner is seen throughout the theatre, 
and yet it is lit up to its darxest corners. You areable to read 
a paper on the last row of the parterre, which is, nevertheless, 
situated under the shadow of the balcony.” —Paris paper. 








Opps AND Enps rrom DoncasterR.—Such was the desire 
to see Mr. Stanhope Hawke win, that the road from Pontetract 
to the course was fairly alive with horse and foot: and the 
space between the tents and the cords, as far as the Intake 
Farm, seemed like acres upon acres of black hats. As a packed 
crowd we never saw it equalied. Every one seemed “ at t’Le- 
ger,” from Geoffrey Lord Derby, down to Black Jemmy, who 
says, in Edwin James phrase, and quite gravely, “ The black 
cloud descended on me when The Dutchman was sold ;” and 
the little one-eyed Leeds dwarf, who informed us that he had 
walked 24 miles to grace it with his presence. Lord Palmer- 
ston never comes, and they do say that when he got as far as 
Sheffield in Au, , he was surprised rather than charmed 
with the free and easy manners of the Hardware Youths. For 
half an hour in that reception room they put him the strangest 
questions. When their invention was exhausted, one of them 
requested bim to name his age. This was a little too pointed, 
so his ys deflly parried it ty reminding them (while 
they roared till they pee | of the boy who was once asked the 
same en and replied, “ I am as old as my tongue and a 
little older than my teeth.” The question was again put to his 
Lordsbip later in the evening ; but he had his guard up in an 
instant, and got rid of the impertinence with “I'm exactl 
half-an-hour older than I was when you asked me before.” 
They are “pushy folks” in the West nae Her Majesty 
slept at one of its towns all night; and the or was 80 de- 
termined to make her comfortable, that he called at her inn 
late in the evening, and officially requested the landlord to 
take up his card, and ask if “ there was an she wanted ?” 
* * There was suffering of another kind at the theatre that 
night. “Some miscreants” (we believe that is the conven- 
tional term for such offenders) red-peppered the pit and boxes, 
till their occupants set up an involuntary sneezing chorus. 
Then the sneezing began among the actors, and Mr. Addison 
the lessee stepped forward and offered a reward of £20 for the 
apprehension, &c. The threat was quite ineffectual, and the 
Red Pepper Plot was repeated the very next night. It is con- 
cluded that the conspirators were many, and armed with 
snuff-boxes, as the snuffers sat unmoved amidst the convulsed 
nostrils and weeping eyes all round them. * * A peep at the 
new parish organ, its wheels, its pulleys, and its“ miles of ma- 
chinery,” concluded our morning's survey. The swell-cham- 
ber seems as big as au ordinary cottage; and if Mr. Rogers, in 
a moment of inspiration, lets go the thunder-pedal, we shall 
have light and even middle-weight bishops, in the adjoining 
vestry, caught up by the blast beneath their petticoats and 
lawn sleeves, and flouting in mid-air, like the pets of the ballet. 
If Southey’s curate could come to life again, he might well 
apostrophise that organ in his sermon, as “ Thou divine box 
of sounds !” * * Stockwell has now done what no horse but 
Sir Peter ever did before him, and has sired the St. Leger win- 
ners in three successive years. It is also note-worthy, that 
both of the rivals were by St. Leger winners, and both from 
Touchstone mares!—Corresp. Sporting Mag. 





PropvctiveNess OF Raspits.—“ Wigeon” inquires about 

















cease. The idea of an electric telegraph without wires, how- 
ever, though not yet fully realized, as far as we know, is not 
0 new as our authority appears to imagine. A Dundee gen- | 
Ueman, lately pone | actually laid (if we may so speak) an 
electric telegraph across Portsmouth harbour, without wires, | 
and worked it too, by permission of the Government. He also | 
telegraphed across the Tay in the same way. Although no | 
wires crossed the river or the harbour, however, a}wire with 
earth plates at right angles was requisite at either side. The | 
Court Journal's secret would seem to realize the old ori nal | 
idea of the magical telegraph, which consisted simply of two 
siplabets set in circles with a pointer to each, but without any | 
connecting wires, and by means of which it was said that two 
correspondents could mutually communicate their ideas, how- | 
ever far they might be se throughout the world, so long | 
as each possessed his alphabetical circle and its magical or 
magnetical needle. It was thought, naturally, that this tradi- 
‘ional idea indicated merely the wire telegraph itself; but now 
it would appear that the wire is but a clumsy and unnecessary 
appendage, which has only been preparing the way for the 
Teintroduction of the old original telegraph of antiquity ! 





Lorp RUSSELL AND THE ITaL1ans.—Several patriotic citi- 
zens of Milan have presented Earl Russell with a testimonial 
of their gratitude for his services to Italy, in the shape of a 
statue, representing a female by sitting on a rock, end de- 
signated “ La Convinzione dell! Unita d'Italia.” The donors, it 
appears, had learned through Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, in the au- 
tumn of 1859, that the Foreign Secretary was “among the 





rabbits and the profits. Profits depend upon quick sale; the 
cost of keeping, how they are man . I made one rabbit 
pay its cost, and return a profit, as follows:—I bough’ a French 
rabbit in Paris, and brought it over to England to make the 
experiment of cost and profit upon her. I called her Madame 
Lapier, and by that name sbe will appear to the reader. When 
I bought her she expected a family, and on April 29 she made 


| herself a straw and hay bed, and produced eight very fine and 


healthy young ones. [ allowed her to suckle her young until 
she weaned them herself, and when she expected another ad- 
dition. Madame Lapier,on June 30, had nine more very large 
young rabbits. They all lived, and did well. For the first lot 
of rabbits I was offered 1s. 6d. each as soon as they were fit for 
the dinner-table. Ai 29, Madame Lapier gave again nine 
fine strong rabbits, which she suckled better than a month. 
The husband lived many miles from the rabbit wife, which 
circumstance enabled the wife rabbit to get strong, and do her 
motherly duties uninterruptedly. The cost of the first lot of 
rabbits amounted to four shillings, the mother’s keep included, 
until the young ones were fit for the table. I always found 
that thirteen days elapsed before the young rabbits fed off the 

iven food. I gave stalish bread for the food, as I proved it 

ept off that terrible disorder green food generally gives to 


rabbits when they are tame ones.—October 29: Madame La- 


| pier gave again nine exceedingly large, strong, and healthy 


young ones. When the mother was near her confinement, 
she would not allow her children to be near her den where 
the y were to be suckled. I had my rabbit-house made 
jofty, with a den for the Madame Lapier to have her young 


Yj|away. But its weight would entirely s 


.| weight of ball-cartridge dangling 


in without being seen, or her little ones touched, until they 
t out themselves to feed. The rabbit-house should be 
built upon red bricks, the den upon a wooden floor, the latter 
dark almost within. Every rabbit keeper will find that when 
the soil is allowed to fall beneath the rabbit-house, the effluvia 
and fetid smell destroys the health of the rabbit above, as all 
effluvia ascends, impregnating the air, destroying the taste of 
the food, and, in fact, causes the rabbit to pine away in time, 
and lose her power of giving nourishment to her young ones 
properly. Young rabbits, likewise, are hurt by the offensive 
air. The brick floor where the food is put must be kept clean. 
Clean it when the mother rabbit is “ busy eating,” or in her 
den; at all times be very gentle. Regarding the food, I changed 
the diet three times a day. Bread, ivy-leaves, vine-leaves, bar- 
ley, bran, oats, clover, grass, strawberry-leaves, lettuce-leaves, 
bay-leaves, groundsel, apple-peel, turnip-rind, and cabbage- 
leaves. Bread was the chief food—a slice made a meal— and 
produces, by experience, white flesh, sweet fat, and is the best 
food to give the most of to tame rabbits. If you have some 
grass growing before your rabbit-house it does the rabbit am 
to feed herself, always remembering to drive her home to sleep. 
Madame Lapier would come to acall. I taught her first by 
giving her a piece of bread when she ran to me; also by not 
giving her any food until I did call. I trust what I have writ- 
ten, from the experiment made for the purpose of knowing 
how to make a rabbit pay, may be as useful as “ Wigeon” may 
wish it to be.—Corresp. “ Field.” 





A Po.tce Over-Tratvep.—“ Sauntering across a field in the 
—_ of Limerick, some two months ago, I met a small party 
of policemen, headed by an old sergeant whom I had known 
in the old times. ‘ How is it you have not caught 
Walsh ? asked I.— Faith, then, I've done my best; but he’s 
too much for me.’— And why ?—*‘ Sure, how can I get hold of 
him, cut off as we are trom the people ?—' Cut off! What do 

ou mean ?’—* Ain’t we placed in barracks away from all in- 
ormation? Ain’t we dressed up in soldiers’ clothes, and 
taught the manual and platoon, instead of looking after crimi- 
nals as we did in the Major's time? Ain't we ordered in the 
printed regulations to mingie and become intimate with the 
farmers and the peasantry : and sure how can we do that when 
we are always forced to go about in full uniform, armed to the 
teeth ? It’s well we'd be looking, mixing with the people at a 
fair or a pattern. The Lord be good tome! Our very pre- 
sence would spoil the fun, and no one would spake except in 
whispers before us. It would be nd sport to see us danc- 
ing with one of the colyeens.’— Well, I’m sorry to hear this. 
But how do you employ your time ?’— Oh, then, we've enough 
todo. We go about patrolling in parties, and walking about 
the streets with a constable’s staff inour hands. We carry out 
the census and emigration reports ; we are writing three or four 
hours a day; and now itis said we are to inspect the weights 
and measures.’—' But I suppose, sergeant, you could still catch 
arunaway? I remember how famed you were, many years 
ago, for your running.’ — Faith, I couldn't overtake a tome 
donkey now.’— Are your limbs, then, worn out ?’— Far from 
it; I never was better or more active. Buta racer could not 
run with a ton weight on his back.’—* What do you mean ?’— 
‘Simply this: feel the weight of the new rifle we are forced to 
carry about now ; sure, and they are only good for show ; they 
are so heavy and so long, we can take no aim, unless we find 
a rest; and they are so difficult to load, that a thief or a mur- 
derer might easily get away while a man was reloading his 
piece. I must confess that we all like the old Brown Bess bet- 
ter. — Then I Yim you — running after a man ?’— 
‘Sure, how could I would be blamed if I threw my rifle 

il my pace. Besides, 
o on my head, and a 
oreme? Sure, how could 
I jump with a long sword- bos dangling behind my leg? 
Faith, you know, I believe we look well; but [ shouldn't sa 
we are of much use.’”—Recollections of an Irish Police Magis- 
trate. 


ain’t I buckled up, with a mili 


Cover SHootryc; New Use or a Horn.—Aldermaston 
Park (near Reading) is a beautiful place for game of all sorts, 
and at this late hour of my sporting career, I learned a new 
phase in the history of partridge shooting ; my friend and his 
three keepers, had, the one a horn in his pocket, and the keepers 
had horns slung around them, so furnished to work with me 
and my brace of setters. The horns came into use thus, and 
most excellent service they did. As soon as we made a start 
in the stubbles, the two under keepers disappeared, as I after- 
wards found, to ascend to picturesque promoatories on the old 
oak trees, thence to be ready to mark birds. If birds arose 
wild from us, my host touched his horn, to telegraph to the 
markers what had happened, when if the markers marked any 
birds which we either had or had not seen, they also appealed 
to a note on their horn to give us due intelligence. In so 
closely wooded a country, and with such a wildness of fern in 
the park for birds to fly to, without the horns we should have 
done little or nothing, for the partridges rising over the first 
trees they came to, were lost to our sight, and turning in a 
long -_ right or left, but for the operatic intelligence we 
should have been at considerable loss. As it was, in a short 
day we bagged nine brace of birds, a hare, five rabbits, and a 
wont: the season for game there, as elsewhere, being 
very indifferent.—Grantley Berkeley. 





Tae Romans anp Princess P1a.—The National Commit- 
tee at Rome posted up in that city on the 27th Sept. the follow- 
ing document :—* Nations, let us rejoice! Fruitful germ of 
the illustrious mother of the Latin races, the solemn knot 
which unites Louis L., King of the Portu , to Maria Pia of 
—s cherished daughter of Vittor Emmanuel IL., liberator 
and King of Italy, tightens our common bonds of origin, of 
civilisation, and of glory with the heroic land of Camoens and 
Gama. Go, young Royal girl, go to happiness! The wishes 
of nations attend you, those wishes which your invincible fa- 
ther has realised in constituting the unity of the nation, after 
ages of slavery. Rome, in wishing you eternal felicity and the 
joys of a noble descent, finds even in those wishes an allevia- 
tion of the oppression under which she labours.”—In cool 
English this sounds somewhat overdone, though it accords 
with the sonorous tongue in which it was written. 





TEACHING THE YouNG IpEa HOw TO STEaL.—At the Mid- 
dlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, a trainer of young thieves, named 
Alfred Ryan, a remarkably good-looking young man, about 
thirty years of age, was indicted for stealing from the person 
of Coleman a portmonnaie containing money, on the 
latform of the London and Blackwall Railway, on the 10th 
inst. The evidence on the part of the prusecution clearly 
brought the case home to the prisoner, and the jury found him 

uilty. Mr. Serjeant Gazelee asked if anything was knownof 
the prisoner? Police constable Hart stated that he had known 
the prisoner for several years in the neighbourhood of Spital- 
fiel He was a trainer of young thieves. He always dressed 











very respectably, and went about with two youths also smartly 
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dressed, with turned down collars, and carrying ov ts on 





their arms. He could not say that the prisoner had ever been 
in custody. Sergeant Cole said that he had known the pri- 
soner for several years. He generally dressed in black, with a 
white necktie, and carried an overcoat, similar to the one the 
prisoner then had on (a brown paletot), He was accompanied 
by two boys, also respectably dressed ; and he assumed the 
appearance of a seaperanee schoolmaster, taking the boys to 
visit St. James’s Hall and other places of amusement. On one 
occasion he detected the prisoner in the act of attempting to 
pick a lady’s pocket, and was making towards him, when one 
of the boys cried out, “ Call mamma's carriage,” and the prif 
soner contrived to escape. He knew him to be a trainer of 
young thieves. The learned Judge said the prisoner was too 
clever and dangerous a character to be leniently dealt with, 
and sentenced him to penal servitude for three years.— London 
Globe, Oct, 8. 


Counct. Meerincs Two Hunprep Years Aco.—Preli- 
minary to declaring “the manner of holding a council for 
making any law,” it is said “ that the debates in all common 
councils ought still to be had and observed with great mode- 
ration, gravity, and modestly, and likewise without the least 
reflection or reviling of any person or persons being members 
and partners of such consultations.” It was provided that, 
when any matter was propounded to be debated in council, it 
was to be proposed or brought in in writing and reduced into 
some tolerable method, and if once approved of the matter 
was to be debated another time, against which time “ each 
one is to prepare such reasons and arguments for that purpose 
as to him _ seem good.” Any member of the council de- 
siring to speak on the question was “to stand up, uncovered, 
and direct his speech openly to the mayor,” and not use “ any 
opprobrious, reproachful, uncivil, or reflecting words or lan- 
guage,” either to the mayor or any other member of the coun- 
cil, under a penalty of “ receiving the check and reproof” of 
the mayor, and of being fined 3s. 4d. When any member was 
speaking, the rest ot the council were all to keep silence, 
“and not use any whisperings privately, or other open dis- 
course one upon another,” and no person was to speak oftener 
to one and the same matter than four times at the most. It 
was ordered that “when a matter is once propounded, no 
person or persons of the council are to contrive or combine 
together with any othe» secretly, refractorily, and resolutely, 
to make a party against the next meeting, nor shall carry on 
any private di for any interest whatsoever; but shall 
leave the issue of ail such debates to be loyally carried on and 
managed by the validity of such arguments and reasons as 
shall, in the time of debates, be produced and alleged, and 
finally to suffer the question to be determined by the majority 
and the validity of votes, as aforesaid, and then in peace to 
acquiesce and submit to that order.” Penalty for disobedience, 
6s. 8d. ; a second offence, 13s. 4d. ; third offence, to be put out 
of the council.— History of Preston Guild. 





Deatn From Rortrxe Timper.—The failure of a fir up- 
right in the gymnasium of the royal naval school, New-cross, 
near London, has caused the death of a pupil there, R. C. W. 
Helier Croker. At the inquest, Mr. Renton, a surveyor, who 
had superintended the erection of the gymnasium in the sum- 
mer of 1858, gave evidence to the effect that it was constructed 
upon the same principle as the gymnasium at Primrose-hill 
the uprights being morticed to the extent of 24 inches into the 
lower part, which was 4 feet deep underground. The mate- 
rial used was Crown Dantzic timber; a piece of which, where 
the fracture took place which led to the accident, was pro- 
duced; the core of the wood being completely decayed and 
rotten ; the outer part still retaining its fibrouscharacter. In 
his (witness's) opinion the decay of the wood had been occa- 
sioned through the rain finding its way into the mortised por- 
tion of the tpright; and, in answer to questions put by the 
jury, he stated that a fair price (£95) was paid by the council 
of the school for the erection of the gymnasium ; and that the 
Dantzic timber was the next best material to English oak ; of 
which the Primrose-hill apeneciom was composed ; being 
intended for the use of adults. 

The jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental death ;’ with a 
recommendation that, in the future construction of the gymna- 
sium, English oak should be used, with beams of greater di- 
mensions than those existing; and that the same should be 
subjected to periodical professional supervision. 


GREATNESS OF THE Epuesians.—The Great Gymnasium 
had a magnificence beyond that of all others in the city; its 
area is about twice the size of the inclosure of the British 
Museum, or 925 feet by 685 feet—fifteen acres. By some 
travellers this —_—_- the site of which does not agree with 
that recorded of the Temple of Diana, has been mistaken for 
that edifice; an absurd error. Beneath it are some very re- 
—- subterranean passages, which M. le Brun thus de- 





“In the thickness of one of the piers there is a staircase 
descending a great depth below ground. When any one is 
hardy enough to enter, he must take a flambeau and a line, 
one end of which he must attach to the entrance, and let it 
run out as he advances; otherwise he must throw somethin 
continually on the ground which may be easily pesngelanl, 
not to run a risk of being lost in this labyrinth, and to enable 
him to find his way out again. The subterranean corridors 
which support the building above seem to be of tufa. * * * 
Moreover, in traversing this obscure grotto, or rather, in these 
pe meets with several apartments; for most of them 
are filled up with earth and ruins’, so that it is probable that 
many of them are not seen ; for the grotto is so large that no 
one knows its extent.” 

The Theatre of Ephesus must have been the largest ever 
erected. Its diameter was 660 feet; forty feet more than the 
major axis of the Coliseum. Allowing fifteen inches for each 
person, it would accommodate 56,700 spectators. Drury Lane 
will only contain 8,200, and old Covent Garden held 2,800. 
This edifice was the scene of one of Apollonius’s Miracles ; it 
is memorable for the uproar described in Acts xix. when the 
Ephesians accused Paul and the Christians in this very build- 
ing. To this edifice the writer to the Corinthians alluded, 
eaey. whee he said, “ If, atter the manner of men, I have 

fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me?” 
The Stadium was not less a magnificent edifice, and peculiar 
in having vy! more seats on one side than on the other; an 
arrangement decided on, thinks Mr. Falkener, in order to ex- 
pose the arcade, with which the higher side was finished, to 
the meg) eggs 4 thus present a feature of great magnitfi- 
cence e r on entering the city.—Atheneum, on 
Dissoveriee of phenus. . ° 

Two VerTeRAN Powirictans.—In an article on Cambridge, 
we mentioned incidentally the election of Lord Henry Petty. 
This event occurred in 1806; and it is a curious fact that whi 
nearly every elector has died, the two candidates are not only 
alive, but—lively. Lord Henry Petty is the present Marquis 


of Lansdowne, now in his eighty-third year. His unsuccess” 
ful opponent was then, as now, unt Palmerston, who on 
the 20th inst. will enter on his seventy-ninth year. How the 
latter “ lad” looked when unsuccessfully canv: the Uni- 
versity which subsequently was delighted to have him, will be 
seen from a passage in a letter of Isaac Milner’s now before us: 
—* By-and-by, in came Lord Palmerston. He conversed a full 
hour on the subject of the Slave Trade, and, I can assure you, 
& more ingenious ey I never saw. The young man’s 
conscience seemed hard at work, for fear, not of saying too 
little, but of saying too much: viz., of saying more than he 
could justify to his own mind, from the little consideration he 
had given to the —— What this “ young man” has since 
said and done, we all know; but some of us may have fo 

ten what Lord Henry Petty did in his day ; he calmed the hot 
heads of our grandfathers by abolishing the tax upon hats !— 
Atheneum, Oct. 11. 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM, No. 720. By T. Smith. 
BLACK, 





Gustiithe 








White to play, and checkmate in 2 moves. 





SoLuTION TO PropLem No. 719. 


White. Black. 
l. KttoK 3 | l. Kt to Q Kt 5 (best) 
2. Rto K Kt6 2. Rto R4(a) 
3. Rto K Kt3 | 3. R to B 4. 
4. Kt to Q B 2, mate 


| (a) 2% BtksR 
5. R tks P, and mates next 
move. 


This is the solution given in the paper, whence we borrowed the 

blem of last week. It ap however, that there is a screw 

oose in it; for if, in the variation, Black play 3. R to B 4, White 
requires two more moves to win. 





Letters from Havana report Paul Morphy at that place, where 
he was giving beholders a touch of his quality. He was to sail on 
Tharsday last for Cadiz, on board a Spanish steamer. 


The following is a smart skirmish at the Sicilian opening, played 
between Messrs. Barnes and M’Donnell : 





White (M’D.) Black (B.) White (M’D.) Black (B.) 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 16 Q KttoK4 + | Ly taal 
2Pto QKt4 P tks 17 Kt tks Q ths Q 

8 PtoQ4 PtoK4 18 P tks R B tks Kt 
tA tks P 19 Rtks B K to Kt2 
5 Btks P KttoQB3s @PtoK4 sesae 
6 KttoK B3 Kt tks 21K toB PtoK B3 
7o=> BtoK2 22 RtoK Kt3,ch KtoR3 
SBtoQB4 KttoKR3(a) | 23 BtoK Kt8(c) BtoQ Kt3 
9 QtksK Kt P BtoK BS 4 KtoK2 PtoQR4 
10 g the Ki B tksR 2% K to B38 PtoK B4 
11 PtoK5 nes % PtoK5 see 
= rerors 3° B3 27 PtoK6 BtoK Kt4 
18 Qto K3, ch K to B (bd) 28 Rtks B K tks R 
14 Castles QBto Kt5 > PRQt R tks B 
15 QKttoQ2 QRtoK 30 P to Q 7, and wins. 





(a) A pretty but very hazardous venture.—(b) B to K 3 looks 
rather better.—(c) A good move, and quite decisive. 





Atnens, ALL tn ALL.—If we consider merely the sublety of 
disquisition, the force of imagination, the energy and 
el ce of expression, which characterize the great works of 
Athenian —_ we must pronounce them intrinsically most 
valuable; but what shall we say when we reflect that from 
hence have sprung, directly or indirectly, all the noblest crea- 
tions of human intellect; that from hence were the vast ac- 
complishments and the brilliant fancy of Cicero; the wither- 
ing fire of Juvenal; the plastic imagination of Dante ; the 
humour of Cervantes; the comprehension of Bacon; the wit 
of Butler; the supreme and universal excellence of Shaks- 
peare? All the triumphs of truth and justice over prejudice 
and power, in every country, in every age, have been the tri- 
umphs of Athens. herever a few great minds have made a 
stand against violence and fraud, in the cause of liberty and 
reason, there has been her spirit in the midst of them ; inspir- 
ing, encouraging, consoling ;—by the lonely lamp of Erasmus; 
by the restless bed of Pascal ; in the tribune of Mirabeau ; in 
the cell of Galileo; on the scaffold of Sidney. But who shall 
estimate her influence on private ———— Who shall say 
how many thousands have been made wiser, happier, and bet- 
ter, by those pursuits in which she has taught mankind to en- 





pase ; to how many the studies which took their rise from her 
ave becn wealth in poverty,—liberty in bondage,—health in 
sickness,—society in solitude? Her power is indeed manifested 
at the bar ; in the senate ; in the field of battle ; in the schools 
of philosophy. But these are not her glory. Wherever live- 
rature consoles sorrow, or assuages pain,—wherever it brings 
gladness to eyes which fail with wakefulness and tears, and 
ache for the dark house and the long sleep,—there is exhibited, 


Macaulay. 
Tue Corron Casvatty.—Mr. E. Chadwick, in a great paper 
on the cotton famine, has for the first time defined the precise 


extent of the mischief. There are about a million of 
dependent upon the trade, « ¢., 500,000 including the 





engineers, and 250, 





of the directly employed, 250,000 mechanics, and 
women and chil not engaged in 
work, ‘There are now 210,000 persons of those directly em- 


in its noblest form, the immortal influence of Athens.-—|~ 


ployed who are out of work, and the average loss is equal to 
£105,000 per week. This amount will, in all probability, be 
doubled by Christmas, and it will then be necessary to provide 
from poor rates, and subscriptions, at least one-fourth of the 
average weekly income. In other words, the parishes of 
Lancashire and the rich must find together about £50,000 
a week.—Spectator, Oct. 11. 


ANoTHER “ RectrFicaTion ?”—A fact, reported by the 7imes’ 
correspondent at Turin, looks a little as if the frontier ques- 
tion between France and Italy were to be revived again. The 
Emperor a ted a military commission to study the fron- 
tier on the Var, and this commission has reported that “ either 
the frontier must recede as far as the Var, as it used to be, or 
it must be pushed forwards to the Nervia as far as San Remo, 
including thus the (Italian) stronghold of Ventimiglia.” When 
a dilemma is presented to the French mind between a receding 
and an advancing frontier, we may generally regard it as the 
first step in advance. 

PrusstaN Monument aT GrprautTar.—The British rock 
of Gibraltar is shortly to receive the burden of a Prussian 
monument. The memorial, which consists of a bronze column 
of pyramidal shape, nine feet in height, with a Prussian eagle 
on the summit, is to be erected in honour of the officers and 
men slain in the encounter with Riff pirates on the 7th August, 
1856. Ithas been already turned out of the Royal foundry at 


| Berlin, and is now on its way to the Mediterranean. 





Coo. !—A curious announcement has appeared in the Dub- 
lin journals. It professes to come from an officer of the Indian 
army, at present resident in land, who is desirous of ob- 
pot he e agency of an estate. He is of business 
habits, and has the highest testimonials from general and other 
officers with whom he served ; but these are not the grounds 
upon which he rests his fitness for the office. He coolly winds 
up the list of his qualifications by stating that he “does not 
mind being shot at.” 





Waar ts an Arcuitrect?—It was asked not many months 
agoin a public assembly, “ Whatisan architect?” This ques- 
tion was put, whether in jest or in earnestness I stay not to 
inquire, by one who professes himself a cultivator of art,—by 
one who stands at the head of the central artistic educational 
establishments of the empire—by a man of the world and 
surrounded by art associations. The question was answered 
eighteen centuries ago ; for Vitruvius thus defines the architect : 
—Architecture is a science arising out of many other sciences, 
and adorned with much and varied learning. Practice and 
theory are its parents. An architect should be ingenious and 
apt in the acquisition of knowledge—a good writer—a skilful 
draughtsman—versed in ange’ | and optics—expert at figures 
—acquainted with history—informed on the principles of 
natural and moral ee ee of a musician—not 
ignorant of the sciences, both of law and physic, nor of the 
motions, laws, and relations of the heavenly bodies to each 


other—above meanness in his a voiding arrogance 
—just—compliant and faithful to employer.” —Corresp. 
Builder. 





Wrecks or Humanity.—Wuy SHouLtp Tuy SrvK ’—The ex- 
citement of “the chase” have always been supposed to have a 
healthful tendency; but there is a kind of chase which breaks 
down the constitution, debilitates the frame, and shortens life. 
We mean the headlong, unintermitting hunt after “the almighty 
dollar,” which is the great business characteristic of the present 
day. It begets other evils (unnecessary to name) which precipi- 
tate the fate of thousands. ere is, however, a possibility of re- 
covery from the prostration produced by these causes, r= J after 
their victim has ceased to hope for it. If we are rightly informed, 
the most astonishing cures of what is called general weakness and 
debility, which have ever been effected through the agency of Doc- 
tor HoLLoway’s inestimable remedies. Mere skeletons of men, 
out of whom the very principle of vitality seemed to have been 
drained, have been restored to health and ur by the operation 
of the Pills; and of the Ointment, in cases of paralysis, rheuma- 
tism, &c., we hear an equally favourable account. If men will 
break down their energies by over exertion—if in their anxiety to 
“go ahead,” they will ov ie the most precious of God’s bless- 
i health—it A well they should know how to re the mis- 
chief, when they come at last to realize the fact of their premature 
decay. The wrecks of humanity, who without — ee dis- 
ease, appear to be sinking from mere exhaustion, would find 
without doubt, immediate relief from Doctor Holloway’s remedies. 
hil, os Tribune.” 





CLUB RATES. 


We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is an they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

ti each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 

Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may tnink its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in get three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, OR 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which s List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper AND 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 


NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 

With or without Board. 
The Subscriber having taken a lease of that convenient and po- 
malar location the ST. JULIEN HOTEL, pity fe an 
and having thoroughly refitted the same, is pi 


rent eligible Apartments, with or without Parlours, to single Gen- 
ty es of Gentlemen, at reasonable rates for a term of 


wy the of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board at 
the NEW YORE HOTEL, —_ at the option of those who 
may elect to pass the winter that central locality. 

HIRAM CRANSTON. 








OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Ne. 44 Beaver Street, N. W., 
AGENT IN THE Unrrep STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 








TAMPIER FRERE’S 8ST. PARAY. 





